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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Englishmen should have little difficulty in under- 
standing the impatience—if it can be called im- 
patience—with which the American people view Spanish proceed- 
ings in Cuba. The French newspaper Le Soleil informs the world 
that “If the United States recognize the independence of Cuba, 
European opinion will be unanimous in supporting Spain against 
America,” while the Spanish Ambassador in Vienna has recently 
declared that “Spain must be looked upon as an outpost of 
European civilization. For centuries she had fought against the 
inroads of the Arabs. To-day she had before her a twofold task. 
One part of it was to withstand the yellow race in the Philippines, 
where the ringleaders of the rebellion were Mongolians. The other 
part consisted in checking in colonial questions in general the pro- 
gress of the new race, the Yankees.” Possibly Le Soleil is entitled 
to speak for “ European opinion,” while it is probable that the 
Spanish Ambassador honestly regards Spain as “an outpost of 
European civilization.” Great Britain has had some experience 
of the enlightenment of public opinion in Europe, or rather of the 
effective part of it, during the past year, and has seen it steadily 
supporting another “ outpost of European civilization” in the per- 
son of the Sultan of Turkey. There is, morally speaking, no 
VOL. XXVIII. 37 
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analogy between the fiendish rule of the Assassin and that of Spain 
in any part of the world. The Spaniards are full of fine instincts, 
while the Sultan is a ghoul. None the less, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that Spain is likely to inflict as much injury on Cuba 
as Turkish rule is inflicting on Armenia if the present 
struggle is to be continued indefinitely. The elder Anglo- 
Saxon nation has sought, hitherto without success, to suppress 
‘he great European scandal, but has found her action 
checked and confounded by the mutual jealousy of other Powers. 
The younger Anglo-Saxon nation finds what many of her citizens 
regard as a comparable scandal steadily growing at their very 
doors, and having no Lobanofs or Goluchowskis to consider, and 
no European concert to convince, an ever-growing proportion of 
the American people keenly resent the supineness of their Govern- 
ment. They have been officially informed by their President, who 
represents the ultra-Conservative Party in the United States, 
(1) that Cuba, “an adjoining country,” is suffering “utter ruin”; 
(2) that the United States would “ object to the acquisition of the 
island or an interference with its control by any other power.” To 
Americans familiar with the incidents of the present struggle 
between Spain and Cuba, the attitude of the Administration 
thus expounded in the President's Message is somewhat on 
all fours with Prince Lobanof’s well-known views about Armenia. 
By no nation on earth was the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
Russia towards Armenia more detested than by the American 
people, who have keen human sympathies, and their indignation 
at its reproduction in their own hemisphere during a moribund 
Presidency has to be seen to be believed—it has certainly found 
no adequate expression in the London Press, though the careful 
and impartial collection of facts marshalled periodically by the 
very able Havana correspondent of The Times should have pre- 


pared Englishmen for turther outbursts of American indigna- 
tion. 


The European view presumably is that the “Jingo” 
Pie Aci TiN and “Land-grabbing” party in the United States 
want a decent pretext to annex Cuba, and that this 

annexation of Cuba will be a preliminary to further aggressions 
upon the possessions of other European Powers. That it is conse- 
quently the interest of Europe to act as a unit in the support of 
Spain, as what may now be sauce for the Spanish goose will subse- 
quently be served up to the French gander. This is an ignorant, 
mischievous, and short-sighted appreciation of the present move- 
ment in the United States. It reminds one of Russia’s suspicions 
of our Armenian agitation in its early days—before the Czar’s visit 
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to Scotland—which was regarded abroad as a mere cloak for the 
capture of Constantinople by Great Britain. There is no more 
“land-grabbing” in the Cuvan agitation in America than there is 
in the Armenian agitation in England, and the possibility that 
intervention might lead to the incorporation of Cuba in the Union 
by the desire of the Cuban people has had a most prejudicial effect 
upon the strength of the movement. Any number of Americans 
of all shades of politics express the sentiment, “I would intervene 
like a shot if we could count on keeping clear of Cuba after Spain 
had been cleared out”; while others have said, “I would not have 
anything to do with the movement for intervention if I thought it 
involved annexation.” “We have got territory enough,” is the 
average American’s answer to any “ land-grabbing ” propaganda, and 
it may be afiirmed as beyond question that public opinion is not 
“ripe” for the absorption of Cuba. The cry for a Free Cuba is a 
demand for the emancipation of Cuba from Spain, and not for its 
annexation to the United States. Unless we can get this firmly 
into our minds we shall misunderstand the whole movement. It 
is important that the movement should not be misunderstood, 
because it is liable to become irresistible and overflow such paper 
barriers as the niceties of International Law or the punctilio of the 
Constitution may afford. The article which is contributed to this 
number by Mr. W. Hallett Philips, of Washington, who has given 
much disinterested study to the Cuban question, is an accurate 
exposition of American opinion. 


Have the Americans any reasonable grounds for 
their disposition towards Spain, as einbodied in 
Senator Cameron’s resolution, which was lately 
accepted by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate ?— 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: (1) That the 
independence of the Republic of Cuba be, and the same is hereby 
acknowledged by the United States of America. (2) That the 
United States will use its friendly offices with the Government of 
Spain to bring to a close the war between Spain and Cuba.” Is 
this a piece of hysterical jingoism on the part of a politician who 
is anxious to tickle the ears of the groundlings? The proposer of 
this resolution is the retiring senator for Pennsylvania, which he 
has represented for twenty-five years as the successor of his 
father, who sat for thirty years before him. Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania is a great name in the United States, and its present bearer 
is considered to be one of the most level-headed and knowledge- 
able men in Congress, which he has hardly ever addressed. Why 
are men of this type disgusted at the protracted conflict in Cuba, 
37* 
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and desirous of seeing a term put to it even at the risk of pro- 
voking the hostility of Spain? Is there anything in the conflict 
to inspire collected and sensible men with a desire to step in and 
stop it at all costs? What would the average Englishman’s atti- 
tude be, if he could put himself in the place of the average Ameri- 
can? Would he be cautious with the Administration, or “ impul- 
sive” with Senator Cameron and his colleagues? We think it is 
beyond doubt that were Great Britain in the position of the 
United States, she would have intervened between Spain and her 
unconquerable insurgents years ago, and by this time Cuba would 
be either under a wholesome “ Egyptian” administration, or she 
would be governing herself as a free colony. In 1875, when the 
last Cuban civil war had been raging for seven years, The Tinves 
expressed the common-sense view of the struggle in the following 
passage :—“ Were Cuba as near to Cornwall as it is to Florida we 
should certainly look more sharply to matters of fact than to the 
niceties of international law. But everything, we repeat, depends 
upon these matters of fact. If Spain can suppress the insurrection 
and prevent Cuba from becoming a permanent source of mischief 
to neighbouring countries, she has the fullest right to keep it. 
But she is on her trial, and that trial cannot be long. When she 
is made to clearly understand that the tenure of her rule over 
Cuba depends upon her ability to make that rule a reality, she will 
not be slow to show what she can do, and the limits of her power 
will be the limits of her right.” 


There is no serious dispute as to the course of the 

THE eg oF present war between Cuba and Spain—for that is 
what it has now become—which began nearly two 

years ago. Spain holds Havana, the seaport towns, and a few for- 
tified inland towns, but her sovereignty does not extend farther 
than her cannon will carry. The insurgents have no navy, and, 
consequently, no seaport towns; but they still “roam at will over 
at least two-thirds of the inland country” (President’s Message), 
and have already achieved a stronger position than at any time 
throughout the former ten years’ war. Two of the Cuban com- 
manders, General Gomez and General Garcia, appear to march at 
will in the eastern and central provinces, though General Maceo 
has been fortuitously killed in the western province of Pinar del 
Rio. His death has caused great, and some may think indecent, 
rejoicing in Spain; but it has not inspired the Spanish general to 
follow it up with the capacity and enterprise by which alone this 
terrible struggle can be closed. The insurgent Cubans have adopted 
a constitution and a national name, they possess a national flag, 
and they have sent a delegate accredited to the United States. As Mr. 
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Hazeltine points out in the current North American Review, “ they 
are quite as well off as were their Spanish-American kinsmen 
when the independence of the Peruvian and Colombian Republics 
was recognized by the United States, for at that time the mother- 
country retained control of all the principal seaports on the 
Spanish main and on the sea-coast of Peru. They are better 
off than were the Greeks when England, France, and Russia 
interposed to assure their deliverance from the Ottoman yoke.” 
Spain denies that war exists in Cuba, and refuses _belli- 
gerent rights to “rebels” against whom she is unable to 
make any decisive headway with an army which has already 
reached the stupendous figure of 200,000 men, and is threatened 
with further reinforcements, though it is not men but measures 
that are wanted, or rather a man with a serious plan of campaign. 
The woeful incompetence of the Spanish arms to carry out the 
orders of the Spanish Government and the passionate desires of 
the Spanish people is the most bewildering episode of our time. It 
is idle to try and explain the inexplicable. On one side you have 
half-a-dozen army corps continually reinforced by an unsparing 
Home Government, while the Spanish navy commands the sea. 
On the other side, there are all told 35,000 “rebels” with meagre 
resources, no ships and no cannon, smuggling in such supplies as ° 
they can obtain from the mainland, though the watchfulness of 
Spanish cruisers and the admitted loyalty of the United States 
Government to treaty obligations render this a precarious source. 


It is impossible to overstate the sufferings of the 
An ABoMINA- inhabitants of Cuba during a war which has 
TION OF - “1: : 

DesoLation, degenerated into “a wholesale annihilation of 
property,” as the President stated in his Message. 

The Spanish general can’t get at the enemy, but he can destroy 
the produce on which their subsistence depends. The Times’ 
correspondent states in his last letter (December 5th) that “Live 
stock, plantations, and farm-buildings in this zone of occupation 
have been destroyed in order to reduce the chances of the rebels’ 
obtaining food supplies or shelter now or at any future time. These 
are severe measures, and only the present desperate state of affairs 
can justify the commander-in-chief in taking upon himself the 
responsibility of such action.” The rebels when taken are treated 
like rebels, and the deportations of their sympathizers to Spanish 
penal settlements is a regular feature of the war. The same cor- 
respondent, who is known to be a careful and reliable observer, 
relates an interview he had with a French farmer, who had just 
been ordered out of Vuelta Abajo, where he had farmed for thirty- 
five years, by the Spanish military authorities. This Frenchman 
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confirms what one has heard elsewhere as to the character of 
General Weyler’s campaign. “ Nothing could shake the evidence 
of this man as regards the confidence of the rebels as to obtaining 
ultimate victory, and, moreover, he holds similar ideas. Possibly 
his opinion may not be of much value, but as a small working 
farmer he, to some extent, expresses the feeling of others of his 
class. In reply to my question as to what happens to those 
families who do not comply with the Government order to move 
into the towns, he answered that such fumilies were treated as 
rebels und killed. When these families come into the towns they 
are made to work at drawing water, sweeping and cleaning the 
streets, and cutting firewood for the troops; for this compulsory 
labour a small ration of food is allotted, ‘but, my informant 
added, ‘no money payment is made except now and then a peseta, 
and this does not provide means to buy clothes and other neces- 
saries.” The italics are ours. According to this evidence men, 
women, and children are butchered for declining to abandon 
their homes and become the menials of the Spanish soldiery. It 
is hardly surprising that “an outpost of European civilization” 
maintained by such means is odious and impossible in the eyes of 
many right-feeling Americans. 


Anarchy reigns in Cuba and Spain is incapable of 
THe REVOLUTION coping with it; indeed, her general seems to have 
tevoLuTion, degenerated into a mere wrecker. Nothing could 
be more appalling than the present régime except 
its continuance. But is there any hope for the future ? Would an 
autonomous or a Free Cuba be able to govern herself? It has 
generally been assumed, on the ground that this is a black rising, 
that she would not, and that an independent Cuba would be a 
second edition of Hayti, with a terrible race feud thrown in. 
Spanish campaigning has, however, made many converts, and the 
original negro rising has become merged in a greater movement 
led by white men. The Times’ correspondent who used to take a very 
gloomy view of the personnel of the insurgency depicts it in very 
different colours now, and shows that there is some hope for the 
stricken island if only the Spaniards can be induced to with- 
draw. 

**Many of the worst features characterizing the rebellion up to six or eight 
months ago have now disappeared, or are at least greatly modified. The white 
element is largely in the majority in the rebel ranks, whereas for many months 
after the outbreak occurred the negroes were the predominating feature. Then, 
again, the sympathy of nearly all of the educated Cubans is with the rebels, no 
better proof of this being needed than the number of prominent people who have 
been sent as political prisoners to the Spanish penal settlements during the last 
six months. The Spaniards argue that Cuba independent would be only a second 
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edition of Hayti. Had the rebellion triumphed with its first elements, I- have no 
doubt that the assertion would have proved a true one. Now, however, the case 
is different. Cuba as an independent government would certainly be weak and 
not inspire any great amount of confidence abroad. But the administration would 
be in the hands of educated men who would be perfectly capable of appreciating 
the duties of their offices, although, possibly, not very firm in maintaining astrong 
and decided attitude in times of difficulty. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the race question would be prominent for the present. Naturally the Cubans, 
both white and coloured, are a peaceful people, and when once a settlement of the 


existing troubles was made to their satisfaction they would soon settle down again 
to work.” 


; Such are some of the salient facts that present 
av NT cry, themselves to the Free Cuba party in the United 
States, and their attitude, if regarded as menacing 

by Europe, should be at any rate appreciated by England. On 
any fair criterion that can be applied to the Cuban revolution, it 
has justified its existence by its hardy career in the face of 
tremendous odds. Spain, on the other hand, has shown that she 
is as unable to cope with the Cubans in war as she has been 
unable to govern them in peace. The stubborn pride of the 
Spanish people and the maddening futility of the Spanish generals 
are bound to carry Spain to her doom unless she can be persuaded 
to relinquish Cuba or come to terms with the insurgents, though 
the character of the campaign makes the possibility of compromise 
somewhat remote. In the meantime, a rising of alarming dimen- 
sions has occurred in the Philippines, Spain’s splendid far eastern 
possession, where Cuban history seems to be _ repeating 
itself, i.¢., troops are being lavishly despatched, and great paper 
victories are being recorded, while the rising steadily gathers force. 
Cannot Cuba be rescued from Spain? is the question which 
Americans ask of one another. Europe may surely enquire whether 
Spain cannot be protected from herself and saved from suicide. 
She cannot go on much longer burning the candle at both ends. 
She will ultimately be expelled from Cuba by the rebels or by the 
Americans unless some friendly mediation can intervene. Great 
Britain is on good terms with Spain. Why should she not offer to 
join the United States in a tender of good offices to the Spanish 
Government, which all its reasonable embers would be anxious 
to accept? It is the gravest crisis in the history of Spain, and no 
nation can pass through a cataclysm nowadays without shaking 
some of its neighbours ; so if the promptings of humanity are to be 
repressed, enlightened self-interest should stimulate some Power 
in friendly relations with Spain to make a move in the matter. An 
indefinite reliance on the remarkable conservatism of the American 
people, to which our Washington correspondent so justly calls 
attention, will inevitably lead Spain to disaster. The last para- 
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graph of the President’s Message on the Cuban question is quite as 
significant as any other :— 


**It should be added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto ex- 
pectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained. When the 
inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurgents has become manifest, 
and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all purposes 
of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its re-establishment has 
degenerated into strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of 
human life and the utter destruction of the very subject matter of the con- 
flict, a situation will be presented in which our obligation to the sovereignty of 


Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to 
recognize and discharge.” 


There is an important article in a recent Spectator 
NELsoN’s containing a valuable contribution to the con- 
PRAYER. nae 

troversy upon Great Britain’s command of the 

sea. No one accuses the Spectator of jingoism, but all sensible 
Englishmen realize that we owe our bread and butter and jam to 
our Sea Power, and that at all costs it must be maintained. The 
article points out that far the best and, in the long-run, cheapest 
way of accomplishing this vital purpose is to make it patent to 
the Continental Powers that such is our determined policy. The 
wrong way to go to work is for John Bull to continue bidding 
guineas to other nations’ pounds, as it encourages them to prolong 
the competition and fosters the delusion that John Bull is 
only half-hearted. He is in truth whole-hearted, and the 
sooner we make this clear the better. The most effective 
way of advertising the fact is to raise a big naval loan of 
£50,000,000 at 24 per cent., to be devoted by the Admiralty to 
building during the next five years an extra fleet of crack 
battleships and cruisers and in supplying the lamentable deficiency 
in the personnel of the navy. France would at once see that we 
meant to keep our supremacy at sea, and she would save her spare 
cash for her army, which must always be her first consideration. 
She can compete in driblets of five or six millions, but if she 
attempted to play poker with really big counters she would go 
bankrupt, a contingency French people are too intelligent to 
court. Our command of the sea is threatened by the pro- 
jected building in France, Germany, and Russia. It is vital 
to our safety as a nation that we should retain it, and the 
issue of a great naval loan should be the first question considered 
on the opening of Parliament. In the possession of the Corpora- 
tion at Guildhall is the sword of the French admiral, M. Blanquet, 
who commanded the French fleet at the Battle of the Nile. Nelson 
sent it to the Lord Mayor and the Corporation, and wrote, “ Hoping 
that they would accept it as a remembrance that Britannia still 
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rules the waves, and that she may ever do so is the fervent prayer 
of your lordship’s most obedient servant, Horatio Nelson.” 


By far the most important utterance made in any 

THE FRENCH part of the world during the last month was the 

PREMIER'S 2 es ‘ 
SPEECH. speech of the French Premier, M. Méline, in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on December 9th, 
during a debate on the doleful subject of Agricultural Estimates. 
As Minister of Agriculture he pointed out that the depression of 
that industry is due to a cause which can be expressed in a word, 
the continued and progressive fall of the prices of staple agricul- 
tural products during the last ten or fifteen years. After showing 
that this fall was general, and not confined to one particular 
country, he referred to the reports of British Consuls, which 
showed that the fall in prices did not exist in silver-standard 
countries, where prices remained stable. Silver has not fallen, but 
gold has risen, and gold prices have fallen for the very simple 
reason that in gold-standard countries the enormous privilege of 
free coinage is now confined to gold alone. The report of M. 
Méline’s speech continues as follows :— 

**Then occurred what might have been foreseen: silver-standard countries 

selling their produce on gold-standard markets—say, on the London market, for 
instance—they could sell it at about half the former gold price, and yet make a 
profit equal to that which they made twenty years ago, solely because the said 
produce was paid for in gold, and because a given sum paid in gold, although less 
by one-half than that which used formerly to be paid for the same produce, ¢on- 
tinued to represent about the same quantity of silver for the producer in his own 
country. That is the reason why importations from silver-using countries had 
gradually lowered the gold-price of similar commodities in Europe, proportionally 
to the rise in gold ; and that was—no one could now deny it—an important factor 
in the fall of commodities in all gold-using countries. He would not now engage 
in a long discussion of a subject so complicated, but the remedy, at all events, 
was simple enough. It consisted merely in a return to the state of things which, 
up to 1873, maintained th security of business ; he meant the re-establishment of 
a fixed ratio between silver and gold.” 
On an honourable member exclaiming “That is a chimera,” M. 
Méline replied “ No; that is no chimera, it is the law which, up to 
1873, governed the world. But I fully recognize that this is 
essentially an International question. We cannot solve it without 
the concurrence of other Powers. I will only, as a member of the 
Government, hasten with all my might the advent of an Inter- 
national Conference which shall settle the question, and which we 
are only too ready to promote.” 


Senator lhe day after the French Premier’s speech, de- 

Wo cort’s Com- claring for an International Conference to promote 
aianttias Bimetallism, the Republican Party in the Senate— 
which some of the London newspapers continue to regard as a “gold” 
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party—appointed a committee to secure immediate legislation, with 
a view to a Conference of the leading nations of the world, for the 
promotion of International Bimetallism. The committee consists 
of Senator Wolcott of Colorado, Senator Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, Senator Carter of Montana, 
and Senator Gear of Iowa. These Senators are all ardent Bime- 
tallists, und the chairman of this committee, Senator Wolcott, 
told the writer recently in Washington that the necessary steps 
would be forthwith taken to furnish the incoming President with a 
mandate to co-operate in an International Conference. Englishmen 
look to Mr. Balfour to see that Great Britain takes her full 
share in undoing the financial folly of the last twenty-five years. 
Great Britain stands pledged to reopen the Indian mints, and it 
may be hoped that her contribution will not be limited even to 
this munificent subscription. As the principal creditor nation is, 
at any rate, prepared with a definite contribution to a solution of 
the currency question, and as no nation in the world is more 
vitally concerned than ours in establishing a par of exchange 
between gold-using and silver-using countries, is it too much to 
hope that our Government may take the initiative, and place 
Great Britain at the head of this great International movement ? 
There is only one avowed Monometallist in the present Cabinet, 
which may be classified as follows :— 


CONVINCED* Lord Lansdowne, HOSTILE. 
BIMETALLISTS. Lord George Hamilton, Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, — 
Mr, Chaplin, Lord Cross, ‘UNCLASSIFIED. 
Sir M. White Ridley, Mr. Akers Douglas. Lord Cadogan, 
Lord James of Hereford. --— Lord Ashbourne, 
OPEN MINDED. Lord Halsbury, 
BENEVOLENT TOWARDS Mr. Chamberlain, The Duke of Devonshire, 
BIMETALLISM. Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Ritchie. 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


Englishmen have been suddenly awakened to the 

. Ps ectomgiall knowledge that: there is a new Irish Movement 
IRELAND.” in progress which is not limited to a class or 
section of Irishmen, since it takes the form of 

a general demand of financial relief from Great Britain for the 
benefit of the Irish population as a whole. Something of the 
sort was the natural consequence of the Report of Mr. Morley’s 
Financial Relations Commission. That body included a large 


* This group are all Vice-Presidents of the Bimetallic League, the object of 
which is ‘‘ to urge upon the British Government the necessity of co-operating with 
other leading nations for the establishment, by International Agreement, of the 
free coinage of gold and silver, at a fixed ratio.” 
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majority of Home Rulers and Irishmen, with two independent 
authorities, Sir David Barbour, a distinguished Indian financier, 
and Sir Thomas Sutherland, a Scotchman of business, who dis- 
sented from their colleagues. The gist of the Report—or rather 
the Reports, for there is a whole batch of them—is that Ireland 
is “overtaxed”; since though, in the aggregate, a poorer country 
than England, its taxes are not proportionally less. The Com- 
missioners declared—though it is admitted that their estimate is 
largely guesswork—that Ireland ought, if the wealth of the two 
countries be taken as the test, to contribute only one-twentieth to 
revenue raised from taxation, whereas she actually contributes 
one-eleventh. A strong agitation has sprung up in Ireland on the 
strength of the Report. For once in a way all sections of the 
Nationalists find themselves able to join in a demand for a 
great remission of Irish taxation; and some of the landlords are 
quite willing to act with their old adversaries in this cause. 
Nobody ever objects to be relieved of the burden of taxation ; and 
apart from this, the Irish landlords are very sore and discontented 
at_ the way in which, as they think, they have been betrayed by 
the Unionist Government. The feeling found expression in a great 
meeting at Cork, where representatives of the landlords, the 
Healyites, the Redmondites, and the Dillonites, found themselves 
on the same platform—no unwholesome phenomenon—and where 
Lord Castletown delivered a vehement philippic against the 
“over-taxation” of Ireland. How far the “ Revolt of the Land- 
lords” has gone remains to be seen. For the present the more 
influential landlords seem to have held aloof, but the movement 
may have vitality enough to give trouble, or, at any rate, to inflict 
upon the House of Commons another “Irish Session.” Apart 
from the partizan character of the Financial. Relations Com- 
mission, and the hypothetical basis on which their statistical 
conclusion rests, it is not easy to see where the grievance of 
the individual Irishman comes in, since it is not shown that 
he, as an individual, pays more than the individual Englishman. 
He pays the same duty on the spirits he drinks, the tobacco he 
smokes, and the stamps he uses; his income-tax is assessed on 
the same basis. It is true Ireland is a poorer geographical area 
than Great Britain; but so is Scotland poorer than England, and 
Dorset poorer than Lancashire. The Irish claim rests upon the 
theory that Ireland must in equity be regarded as a separate 
entity for financial purposes. She has frequently been treated as 
such for other purposes, and there is no patent absurdity in the 
contention, though it may prove to be impracticable. Whether 
Ireland would benefit by its acceptance is a very open question, as 
it would involve the withdrawal of the lavish Imperial grants 
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which have been so prominent a feature of modern legislation. 


The whole question requires careful and dispassionate investiga- 
tion. 


Little progress seems to have been made towards 
Tye DISUNION OF reconstituting the Liberal Party,or providing it with 

effectual leadership. The meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation, which has so often before obligingly furnished 
the chief of the Party with a policy and a programme, was this 
year a mere dull field-day for the smaller wire-pullers. The 
“ Forward Movement,” which aims at somehow or other making 
Party capital out of the Armenian Question, is looked at coldly by 
the official chiefs—if Liberalism can be said to have any official 
chiefs at present—who know very well that though the topic is 
good enough for the platform, it will not help them much in the 
House of Commons. Liberalism, however, just now is suffering 
more from a lack of men than a want of measures. The split 
between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt has cleft the 
Party more deeply than appears on the surface, so that even 
cautious and stalwart Radicals like Sir Robert Reid are exclaim- 
ing that it is time to abandon concealment and reserve, and 
that it would be as well for Liberals to “ have it out” with one 
another as speedily as possible. The whole story of Lord Rose- 
bery’s leadership and Lord Rosebery’s resignation has not yet been 
told. A suggestive—and probably accurate—fragment of the tale 
, was published in The Pall Mall Gazette early in the month. It was 
hinted that the quarrel between the Harcourt and the Rosebery 
factions began even before Mr.Gladstone’s resignation ; it might have 
been added that Mr. Gladstone himself was a victim to what may 
be called the more Conservative and Imperialistic section of his 
Cabinet, and in particular came into collision with his favourite 
Whig peer, Lord Spencer, on the question of the increase of the 
navy. That the Radical element wanted Sir William Harcourt to 
succeed Mr. Gladstone is well known; nor is it a secret that the design 
was thwarted by the personal dislike of Sir William’s brusque and 
autocratic methods entertained by several highly influential mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The Pall Mall Gazette writer considers that the 
question of the leadership was regarded by Sir William Harcourt’s 
friends as an open one when the Party went into Opposition ; 
but that all possibility of a satisfactory arrangement was put an 
end to by Lord Rosebery himself, who announced at the beginning 
of the last Session that he would hold no communication whatever 
with the leader of the Party in the House of Commons. Such 
action on the part of the ex-Premier bears witness to a deep feel- 
ing of resentment, the grounds of which, it is hinted, he will, in 
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due course, be prepared to disclose. It is easy to understand that, 
under these conditions, a proud, sensitive, and nervous man like 
Lord Rosebery must have found the leadership of the divided 
Party intolerable, and that he gladly seized the opportunity given 
him by Mr. Gladstone’s Armenian letter to retire from the position. 


One of the most discreditable episodes of the 
month was furnished by that active purveyor of 
journalistic scandal, Mr. W. T. Stead. For some 
time past there has been a good deal of idle gossip about certain 
“revelations,” which it was supposed Dr. Jameson or some of his 
associates would be able to make, as to the genesis of the notorious 
raid into the Transvaal. Most sensible people have been content 
to wait for the Committee of Investigation, which will open its 
enquiries within a few weeks in order to ascertain whether there was 
much or little in these rumours. Not so Mr. Stead, who saw 
in this loose talk a magnificent chance of advertising one of his 
Christmas publications, and doing what he conceived to be 
a good turn for Mr. Rhodes, who is now the object of one of 
his fits of hysterical hero-worship. The result is a vulgar and 
disgraceful concoction which pretends to reveal, under the guise 
of an imaginary account of what might have happened, the 
inner history of what did actually occur in connection with the 
invasion. A very brief examination of this curious rigmarole 
shows that fact, fiction, wild imagination, and unsupported asser- 
tion, are so mixed up together, that it is almost impossible to 
make a coherent meaning out of it all. The silly tale might 
easily be ignored as no more than an unscrupulous and not very 
adroit attempt to catch the public pennies, were it not that 
Mr. Stead has the audacity to dot his i’s by publishing a species 
of circular, in which he gives us to understand that the object 
of his publication is to bring certain very serious charges against 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is true Mr. Stead, more suo, declares that he 
would be saying nothing to Mr. Chamberlain’s discredit even 
if all his allegations are proved, and that his charitable aim is 
rather to vindicate the Colonial Secretary than to attack him; 
but most people will disagree with this ingenuous reasoning, and 
will feel that the deepest discredit would undoubtedly attach to 
Mr. Chamberlain if there were any good ground for supposing 
that he connived at Mr. Rhodes’ and Dr. Jameson’s illegal and 
mischievous enterprises. But Mr. Stead has not produced the 
slightest evidence to justify his innuendoes and insinuations ; and 
his farrago of journalistic fiction gives no ground whatever for 
believing his allegations against Mr. Chamberlain. 


MR, STEAD’S 
** MYSTERY.” 
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Last month we pointed out that Lord Salisbury’s 

THe DectsioN Guildhall statement was virtually a declaration to 
Mixep Court or all whom it might concern that we did not intend to 
APPEAL. evacuate Egypt. This very satisfactory affirmation 

of principle derives additional force from the judgment of the 
International Tribunal on the question of the advance made by the 
Caisse de la Dette to the Egyptian Government towards the ex- 
penses of the Sudan Campaign. The decision of the Court of 
Appeal—that is to say of the French, Russian, Armenian, and 
Greek judges of this remarkably “ mixed” tribunal—that the Com- 
missioners were exceeding their powers, was hailed with delight by 
the French journalists as a snub for England. A little reflection, 
however, served to show that we have gained quite as much as we 
have lost by the proceeding. There was some talk about disputing 
the competency of the Court; but Lord Cromer promptly put a 
stop to this by advising the Khedive’s Government to repay the bor- 
rowed half-million to the Caisse, and inducing the British Govern- 
ment to agree to lend the Egyptian treasury any sum that might be 
required to make up the deficit. Two things seem to flow from 
this. In the first place, Egypt and England will not risk another 
rebuff of the kind. The future operations in the Sudan and else- 
where will have to be paid for by Egypt, with the assistance 
of England, and without drawing upon any of the funds 
over which there is any claim to international control. This may 
cost the English taxpayer something; but on the other hand 
it at least gives us the right to waive aside summarily any 
attempt to make the future settlement of the Sudan an 
international matter. But, secondly, this decision seems neces- 
sarily to bring us a step nearer to the time when we shall have to 
tell the European Powers plainly that the bungling hand of the 
international control over the finances cannot be allowed to rest on 
Egypt for ever. It seems too absurd to be borne that the money 
which Egyptian taxpayers have contributed, and English officials 
by their economies have ‘saved, must lie idle in the coffers of the 
Caisse because a miscellaneous body of foreign lawyers will not 
allow it to be used. Suppose the money were wanted for a famine 
instead of a war? Even then the permission of the French, the 
Armenian, and the Portuguese gentlemen of the mixed Court would 
be required before it could be touched. The interests of all 
Egypt's foreign creditors are safe enough as long as England 
remains in the country; and if we could only pluck up courage to 
declare formally that we do not mean to go, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world to announce that henceforth Egypt 
would do without the Capitulations and without a mixed Tribunal 
or any other hampering international drag on the machinery. 
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France would rage and Germany would sneer; but in the end 
“ Europe” would probably not be dissatisfied. Its statesmen would 
be spared a constant source of anxiety and uncertainty, and every- 
body would know where we stood, and where Egypt stood. 


In the appointment of Sir Henry Norman, Sir 
T gy oi David Barbour, and Sir Edward Grey to be Com- 
Commission, Milssioners to enquire into the condition of the 
West Indies, the Government has done something 
to satisfy asentiment which was growing rather dangerously urgent 
both at home and in the colonies. There is no question that the 
virtual collapse of the sugar industry in Guiana and in some of the 
islands has led to a state of things which may tax the resources of 
the local Government to the utmost. We have already had a fore- 
taste of what might happen in the shape of a dose of bad rioting in 
Demarara ; and in the islands, if the wholesale closing of planta- 
tions goes on, and no other means can be speedily found of pro- 
viding for the unemployed population, the peril to social order 
might become alarming. The chief danger is not, as is commonly 
supposed, from the negroes,so much as from the East Indian 
coolies, who have been imported into the colonies in large numbers 
to perform the labour on the sugar plantations, and who now find 
themselves without resources and without means of returning to 
their native country. It is possible that the Commissioners might 
recommend a large expenditure of Imperial funds in order to 
transport this body of unemployed labourers back to Asia, or to 
some other portion of the Empire where their services might be re- 
quired ; but the whole question is a large one, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the Commissioners contemplate devoting 
several months to the enquiry. We may hope, by the way, that 
the reference to the Commission does not, as some commentators 
assume, exclude all consideration of the possibility of mitigating 
the disastrous effect of foreign bounties by countervailing duties 
or some similar expedient. Even if such duties are altogether 
impracticable or undesirable it is quite certain that a large 
number of people both in these islands and in the West Indies 
will refuse to believe that the question has been properly con- 
sidered if they are left out of account. The Protectionists’ view 
of the matter should not be ignored, even if the Colonial Office 
thinks (as Mr. Chamberlain no doubt does) that it is quite in- 
capable of bringing any real relief to the situation. 


On the morning of Thursday, December 17, at 
THE 


ee about half-past five of the clock, the inhabitants 
of the Midland and Western counties of England 
were startled by an earthquake. It would be more correct to say 
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that they were startled when they read their newspapers; for it is 
no reflection on the enterprising Press agencies, which never “ did” 
an event with more conspicuous energy and completeness, to say 
that the earthquake was much more terrifying in print than in the 
reality. All the same, it was a genuine and actual earthquake, 
though happily a small one. There is no doubt that over a large 
part of England the earth did perceptibly shake and quiver, so that 
those who were not too sound asleep to be roused felt their houses 
move under them, heard furniture creak, crockery rattle, and doors 
open and shut, and put it down to burglars, ghosts, traction engines, 
or the right cause, according to temperament. “Widespread 
alarm,” said the newspapers, was produced; but the shock was so 
slight and momentary—it probably lasted no more than a 
few seconds—that we may doubt whether the alarm was very 
serious. The mischief done was trivial, and.there was no injury 
to persons—though one woman is said to have “died of fright ”— 
or to property beyond some slight damage to a little of the external 
stone-work of Hereford Cathedral. There is the usual speculation 
as to the causes of the manifestation, with the usual absence of 
result ; for the science of seismology, though it can record effects, 
has no real grasp of causes. But the truth is that even in Eng- 
land “ earthquakes” are constantly occurring. The crust of the 
earth is perpetually quivering under us, only as a rule the con- 
vulsions are too slight to be detected except by the galvanometer 
and the seismograph. Now and again the thick hide that covers 
the restless subterraneous monster shrinks or expands some half- 
inch or so, and then we feel it; and in other latitudes—even in 
Eastern England as recently as 1884—the movement may be that 
of a few inches, and then towers begin to topple over and houses 
to collapse. Our latest earthquake was mild enough. Professor 
Milne, of the Newport Observatory, whose recording instruments 
are very delicate, hardly registers more than the normal amount 
of seismological disturbance. This authority attributes it to a fault 
or slip of strata, which caused rocks to rub against each other, deep 
down below the surface. But if we are inclined to be a littie 
derisive of the results of the earthquake, we have only to imagine 
the nature of the convulsion to find our contempt changed to awe. 
Think of the immensity of the forces which could set the rocks 
rattling simultaneously from Lincolnshire to Cornwall! 


It is essential for Englishmen to realize what 

MAKING ° - 1D - 2 
ELecmucrry 2ctually occurred at the Presidential Election in 
Ripicutovs. order that they may appreciate the present per- 
plexed political situation in the United States, 


Some of the leading London papers—of both political parties— 
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obtain their information from men who confuse their position as 
partisans engaged in a ferocious domestic contest, with their duties 
as correspondents whose business it is to keep their papers dis- 
passionately posted in what is transpiring around then. Through- 
out the campaign these distinguished fanatics have zealously 
laboured to misrepresent the programme and traduce the character 
of one of the great American parties which they depicted as en- 
gaged in a campaign of Anarchy designed to open an era of free 
stealing. Honesty confronted fraud while order battled with 
revolution. Having merged the observer in the partisan, and 
being genuinely convinced—as partisans—that such was the issue, 
it not unnaturally became the object of these journalists, as good 
American citizens, to celebrate the triumph of virtue over vice 
orerotundo. The civilized world must not be allowed to suppose 
that nearly half the American people consists of Anarchists and 
repudiators. To conceal this national calamity and humiliation it 
has therefore been necessary to follow up the policy of caricatur- 
ing the campaign by cooking the returns. Our principal mis- 
informant is The Times’ New York correspondent, who lost his 
equanimity when the Chicago Convention was held, and has never 
been able to recover it. He thus proclaimed the victory of Mr. 
McKinley over Mr. Bryan: “The true American rejoices over the 
rescue of his country, over the utter failure of an organized, sub- 
sidized, socialistic, and totally unscrupulous conspiracy against the 
Republic.” One might just as well say: “The true American 
deplores the subjection of his country to an organized, corrupt, 
bulldozing, and totally unscrupulous conspiracy carried on by the 
trusts, monopolies, and combines, which aim at establishing an 
oligarchy on the ruins of the Republic.” Emotional combatants 
in the hour of victory may feel and write as The 'imes’ corre- 
spondent feels and writes, but to transmit such sorry twaddle along 
three thousand miles of cable for the instruction of another hemi- 
sphere is to make electricity ridiculous. 


There was no Socialism in the Chicago Platform, 

A Haxprom® which was the mildest political programme ever 
enunciated by an “advanced” Party, and apart 

from its declaration in favour of National Bimetallism (against 
which no one who regards Mr. McKinley as his prophet can 
murmur), it contains no proposal which the average steady-going 
English Conservative need shy at, while the modern Tory Demo- 
crat would be highly disgusted at so meagre a bill of fare. The 
editor of The National Review begs to offer The Times’ correspon- 
dent the sum of £100 sterling (500 dollars) if he will point out 


to the satisfaction of two out of three English Conservative Peers or 
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Members of the House of Commons—one selected by the corre- 
spondent, one by the editor, and the third by those so selected— 
any Socialist plank in the Chicago Platform. The correspondent 
on his side to forfeit £100 in case of failure. The editor of The 
Standard, The Morning Post, The St. James’ Gazette, or The Globe 
to be invited to act as stakeholder, so that the transaction remain 
in unimpeachable Conservative hands. 


Again, to describe the Party standing on the 
End a Chicago Platform as “subsidized,” considering it 
could not put up one dollar to every ten ex- 
pended by the other side, is a piece of inverted accuracy. Lord 
Randolph Churchill happily hit off such statements in the phrase, 
“A wilful diffusion of political error with regard to a matter of 
fact.” Finally, to accuse Mr. Bryan of combining in a “totally 
unscrupulous conspiracy against the Republic” is not less gro- 
tesque than to accuse Lord Salisbury of being engaged in a sinister 
intrigue against the Queen; even the National Liberal Club would 
hesitate to formulate such a frivolous charge. We look to the 
greatest paper the world has ever seen to give us something better 
than this, and to refrain from vilifying a political movement which 
men are entitled to regard as mistaken, but which is deserving of 
respectful treatment for the simple reason that its backbone is 
Anglo-Saxon.* 


* An interesting article in The Washington Post (a ‘‘ gold” and McKinley 
paper) on ‘* Imported Loyalty ” contains the following passage :— 

‘“When Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge made his campaign tour of the West and 
North-West he discovered a strange fact—the fact that the chief support of Bryan 
and free coinage came from the native-born Americans, whereas the element 
upon which the sound-money cause depended for success was the foreign-born ele- 
ment. A great many persons took advantage of this opportunity, among others 
the editor of The New York Sun, who, after examining the McKinley and Bryan 
tables, and finding that the percentage of foreign-born population in the MeKinley 
column is nearly twice as great as in the Bryan column—and finding also that the 
percentage of foreign-born population, North, East, and West, is more than six 
times as great as in the South—has solemnly concluded that ‘the flag’s honour ’ is 
safer in the hands of the imported riff-raff than in the hands of the descendants of 
the men who achieved their independence 120 years ago, and set up in the wilder- 
ness the banner of human liberty. The Sun, in fact, went to the trouble of tabu- 
lating the McKinley and Bryan States, ascertaining the foreign-born per- 
centage in each, and then, after making the figures public. adding this solemn 
conclusion :—t This answers in the negative those who maintain that the com- 
munities wherein the old American stock has been least affected by immigration 
were the safeguard of the cause of honesty ; while the communities with a large 
infusion of ‘‘ alien” population and ‘‘ alien ideas” were the centres of danger.’ 
This is a sad showing, to be sure. The cause of ‘honesty’ is no longer safe 
in the keeping of the native Americans. It depends for its protection and 
vindication upon the Poles, Huns, Germans, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Sicilians, and Scandinavians brought here as ballast by the tramp steamers 
that sail from Naples, Bremen, Hamburg, and Trieste.” 
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Having parted the sheep from the goats, or the 


30GUS McKinleyites from the Bryanites, the next thing 
AND GENUINE ‘arte 4 
RETURNS. was to reduce the latter to insignificance. So The 


Times’ correspondent informed the world four days 
after the election that “Mr. McKinley’s majority in the Electoral 
College is at least 170 out of 447—one of the largest ever given.” 
The present writer was in the States at that time and met no 
Republican who even affected to believe that his Party had any 
such majority, and the compilation of such an analysis of the 
Electoral College as would give Mr. McKinley a preponderance of 
“at least 170 out of 447” is very commendable as an effort of 
imagination, but on no other ground. This calculation allots 
at least 309 electoral votes to Mr. McKinley while 138 at the 
outside go to Mr. Bryan. The general English innpression—based 
on such and similar estimates—is that the Bryan poll was a very 
poor one, and the McKinley triumph of unprecedented dimen- 
sions. A wild writer in The Fortnightly Review appears to have 
claimed that Mr. McKinley obtained “ twenty times the majority 
(popular) which seated Mr. Cleveland.” As Mr. Cleveland’s ma- 
jority over General Harrison in 1892 was 380,810 this suggests 
that Mr. McKinley’s popular majority over Mr. Bryan is ‘about 
7,000,000 unless it refers to the election of 1884 when Mr. Cleveland 
defeated Mr. Blaine by the narrow margin of 62,683. Twenty 
times this figure, however, is over 1,250,000 which is a very fine 
majority, only, unfortunately for The Fortnightly Review, it is 
nearly double Mr. McKinley’s present preponderance. Turning 
from these and other bogus figures of The Times and Fortnightly 
Review, let us examine the “ Returns made to the Ofticial Canvass- 
ing Boards of the respective States,” printed in The Public Ledger, 
a “gold” and McKinley paper. There may be some slight modi- 
fications to be made in these figures when the final official returns 
are given, but they are substantially accurate, and are the only 
serious figures that have yet been published. 


STATES. ELECTORAL VOTE. POPULAR VOTE. MAJORITIES. 
—_——_ ~*~ a — 
McKINLEY. Bryay. McKINLEY. Bryan. McKINLeEy. Bryan, 
Alabama ae ee Cl Ul ss ... 77,089 
0, eee ee ee: | . 72,591 
Caters ... GO «as «o « BRT .. ME ... 3,291 — nn 
Colorado es ee oe EE ce “SR “ce he ..» 138,990 
Connecticut... 6 .:. ... ... 110,288 ... 56,740 ... 53,545 
Delaware ae ene ae lll 3,693... se 
ee ee ee ads .. 20,824 
ea so < a | ae ea .» 84,041 
ee ee 6,324 ... 23,192 ... — .. 16,868 
Illinois ... 2... 24 2... ©604,447 2... 464,386 ... 140,061 
meme... . B. « « SS .. BT .. Wee 
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STATES. ELECTORAL VOTE. POPULAR VOTE. MAJORITIES. 
Se —— ee SE 
McKINLEY. BRYAN. McKINLEY. Bryan. McKINLEY. BRYAN. 
O_o: a wo, + | a |) a edi 
Kansas ... ... .. .. 10 ... 366,541 ... 173,04 ... a .. 14,501 
Kentucky ... 12 ... 1 ... 218,171° ... 217,890 ... 282 ‘ 
Louisana Seen a a le, Sl ae 55,138 
Maine... ... 6 ... ... .» 80,420 ... 34,600 ... 45,820 
Maryland .. 8 ... ... «.. 136,978 ... 104,746 ... 32,232 
Massachusetts 15 ... ... ... 278,796 ... 105,711 ... 173,085 
Michigan... 14 ... ... ... 293,827 ... 237,251 ... 56,076 
Minnesota ... 9 ... ... «. 193,501 ... 139,626 ... 53,975 ... i 
Mississippi ... ... .. 9 ... 4,849 ... 63,253... ‘ie ... 58,404 
Missouri... ... ... ... 17 ... 304,940 ... 363,652 ... Si .. 58,712 
Montana io ace ee COU CRC‘ (  .... nis .. 33,190 
Nebraska... ... .. 8 ... 102,564 ... 115,624 ... — ... 18,060 
eS sk css ws, as ce 1,919 ... 8,359... a e 6,440 
New Hampshire 4 ... ... ... 57,444... 21,650 ... 35,794 
New Jersey ... 10 ... ... ... 221,376 ... 133,675 ... 87,701 
New York ... 36... ... ... 795,271 ... 543,835 ... 251,436 ... — 
NorthCarolina ... ... ll... 155,222 ... 174,488 ... “oP .. 19,266 
North Dakota Bons os oe Se «6h Cdk 5,686 
Ohio wee vee Dh ue ee one «525,989 ... 477,495 ... 48,404 
eta. a 4£aiuw wo wv Se. eae .. 2,472 
Pennsylvania 32 ... ... ... 728,300 ... 433,230 ... 295,070 
Rhode Island 4... 1. «. 96,4387 ... 14,559 ... 21,878 ... sot 
South Carolina ... 2... 9 ... 9,313... 58,801 ... can ... 49,488 
South Dakota... ... 4 ... 41,042 ... 41,224 ... ~ aan 182 
Tennessee... ... ... 12 ... 148,774 ... 168,176 ... ‘ii .. 19,402 
Texas... ... .. «. 15 ... 162,506 ... 368,289 ... ~ ... 205,783 
ee kee uw es Be Se C8 = .. 53,592 
Vermont we © Ok ee, ee ew Cs 40487 ... sei 
Virgmia... « .. « 135,294 ... 154,785... a .. 19,491 
Washington... ... .. 4 ... 39,122... 51,647... ss we 12,525 
West Virginia 6 ... ... ... 106,205 ... 91,104 ... 17,105 
Wisconsin ... 12 ... ... ... 268,540 ... 163,970 ... 104,570 
Wyoming... .. .. 38 .. 10,072 ... 10,838 
Totals 272 175 7,122,724 6,498,857 1,556,158 979,577 
McKINLEY, 23 STATES. BRYAN, 22 STATES. 


The foregoing table exhibits some very striking 

A ComParison. facts, which should make Englishmen pause before 
accepting the purely rhetorical estimates of 

heated partisans. Major McKinley obtains 272 electoral votes 
to Mr. Bryan’s 175, thus getting a majority of 97, whereas Mr. 
Cleveland triumphed over General Harrison in 1892 by a 
majority of 132. In the next place it is to be noticed that the 
Republican victory would have been turned into a defeat by a com- 
paratively slight turnover of popular votes in half-a-dozen States 
(Kentucky, California, Indiana, West Virginia, Oregon, and North 
Dakota). Had 22,000 voters voted differently in this deciding 
group, which cast altogether 1,700,000 votes, the “ anarchists ” and 
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“repudiators ” would have carried the day, and the Republic would 
presumably have been wound up. Another remarkable feature of 
the figures is that Major McKinley secures the handsome and even 
splendid majority of 623,867 votes over Mr. Bryan (7,122,724 to 
6,498,857), which is 250,000 more than Mr. Cleveland’s majority in 
1892, but 150,000 less than General Grant’s majority in 1872. What, 
however, is quite as striking, is that Mr. Bryan, with all the wealth 
and almost all the newspapers against him, should have polled close 
on a million votes more than Mr. Cleveland four years ago. Putting 
all politics on one side—and we take no partisan attitude upon 
American questions—this is unquestionably one of the greatest 
personal triumphs in the annals of popular government. For con- 
venience we tabulate some of the more significant figures :— 


1872. Grant, 3,597,070. 1892. Cleveland, 5,556,918. 1896. McKinley, 7,122,724. 
Greeley, 2,834,079. Harrison, 5,176,108. Bryan, 6,498,857. 


The Republican papers have called attention to the 
poor popular vote yielded in some of the far 
Southern States which indicates that the negro is 
not allowed to exercise the franchise conferred upon him after the 
great Civil War. The Electoral College vote accorded to these States 
is based on the theory that the negro is a voter, and he was made a 
voter in order that this Electoral vote might sustain the Republican 
Party. It is consequently disappointing to keen Republicans to 
find that their portég4 is unable to discharge his citizenship. 
The more negroes there are in a State the smaller is its 
prospect of voting the Republican ticket, and the greater is the 
disparity between its actual and its possible popular vote. The 
Republicans feel indeed that they have been hoist with their own 
petard, and that the generous allotment of votes to the Southern 
States, instead of being a source of strength to the Party, as in 
negro hands it should be, has become a most powerful weapon in 
the hands of the enemy. The New York Tribune, an able and 
careful paper, and the principal Republican organ in the United 
States, has published an instructive analysis to show that the 
phrase “ popular vote ” is “a misleading one when applied to some 
of the States, and that some of the larger pluralities for Bryan do 
not at all rest on what is generally understood by that phrase.” 
The article points out that four Bryan States, Alabama, Louisana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, with a large coloured population 
and an aggregate voting population in 1890 (census year) of over 
1,000,000, only cast 434,000 votes this election, carrying, however, 
thirty-seven (Bryan) votes in the Electoral College, whereas the 
State of Illinois which cast over 1,000,000 votes, which is more 
than 100 per cent. of the possible voters in 1890 is only allotted 
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twenty-four (McKinley) votes in the Electoral College. Not only 
does the white Democrat prevent the coloured Republican from 
voting, but he actually utilizes the latter’s vote-power to strengthen 
his own political Party. 


The suppression of the negro vote used to be one of 
A Boomeraxa, the burning questions in the United States, and 
every expedient to make his legal enfranchise- 
ment practical was discussed by his political patrons, the 
Republicans. The attempt has been futile, and has been relin- 
quished. The great mass of Americans recognize that negro 
enfranchisement was a stupendous blunder on the part of the 
North, and that the South, though often resorting to deplorable 
measures to frustrate negro domination—which universal suffrage 
involved in some of the States—are justified in insisting that the 
United States is, politically speaking, a white man’s continent. 
The charge of suppressing the negro vote is not warmly resented 
by Southern politicians, nor is it very keenly pressed by their 
opponents. It is generally regarded as a legitimate measure of 
self-defence, but what the Republicans are sore over is the heavy 
punishment that is visited on them every Presidential election as 
by a boomerang. They very fairly maintain that if the disfran- 
chisement of the coloured man is a white man’s necessity, the 
Electoral College vote of the States containing coloured men 
should be proportionately reduced—that the Democrat should not 
be allowed both to eat his cake and have it by suppressing the negro 
vote at the polls, and counting it in the College. This is a 
legitimate grievance, but there is no chance of its being redressed, 
as the Democrats are strong enough to resist the requisite consti- 
tutional amendment, and declare that the Republicans must lie in 
the bed they have made for themselves, and that the wholly 
unnecessary tribulation inflicted on the South after the war 
deserves some expiation, &c. A Republican cowp de guerre has, 
in fact, become a great Democratic weapon. 


South Carolina is a Southern State that has 
Sourn Carotina. been most strenuous in nullifying the famous 

amendment of the Constitution, declaring that 
“the right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.” 
The population of South Carolina, at the Census of 1890, was 
1,151,149 (since when it has not declined), of whom 689,141 were 
coloured. The possible voting population, i.e., males over twenty- 
one, comprised, 102,657 whites and 132,949 coloured men. Six 
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years later—i.ec., the present election— the total vote cast was only 
68,114. One is not calumniating South Carolina in assuming that 
this number comprises but few coloured voters. For many years 
it was the practice in this State to evade the Constitution by what 
Mr. Gladstone would call “extra legal” methods. Coloured men, 
if given a free hand, would capture the government of the State, 
so white ingenuity exhausted itself in averting this peril. One 
artifice consisted in sending enterprising citizens on fast horses 
round as many polling booths as possible at an early hour to 
personate negro voters. When later in the day the duly registered 
elector appeared to mark his ballot, he found it had already been 
done for him. The personator was known as a “repeater,” owing 
to the number of votes that he could record if an expert and well 
mounted. Another method was for a block of extraneous white 
men to descend upon a negro voting district, where they registered 
and swamped the normal population on polling day, after which 
they retired to wheresoever they properly belonged. They were 
called “colonizers,” because they came from somewhere else. 
Another method was to give coloured voters imperfect instructions 
as to the polling place, so that at the end of a considerable journey 
they found themselves at the wrong place with possibly no time 
to reach the right one before the poll closed. Under another 
system coloured men voted at separate polling booths from their 
white neighbours ; the former were confronted by such inquisitive 
returning officers that it frequently took a whole morning to record 
six votes, while over the way the white voters were rapidly 
worked off. Then there was that masterpiece of ingenuity, the 
“ tissue ballot” paper, which being different in texture from the 
ordinary ballot paper, made it easy for some irregular person to 
put his hand into the box before the count, and remove all the 
obnoxious voting papers. 


It is very easy for those far from temptation 

= to condemn such practices, which were probably 
humiliating to the very men who resorted to 

them, but they felt there was no alternative. Which of us can 
say that if he had to choose between “repeating,” “colonizing,” 
or “tissue paper” and subjection to an African negro Governor, 
Administration, and Judges that he would preserve the sanctity 
of the suffrage inviolate ? South Carolina has, however, been able 
of late years to put aside all such frivolous irregularities. A 
comparatively severe educational test is now applied to every 
citizen seeking to become a voter by a duly enacted amendment 
of the State Constitution. Thus the position has been regularized 
while the desired exclusion of the coloured voters is maintained, 
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they being far less able to cope with the test than their more 
literate white neighbours. Some of the other Southern States 
with great negro populations are somewhat behind South 
Carolina in their methods, but they are likely to follow her example. 
The failure of the negro to deliver a vote in the places where he is 
most numerous was a conspicuous feature of the late election, and 
the withdrawal and general denunciation of the Federal Force 
Bill, which was designed to afford federal protection to the 
coloured voter in the exercise of his franchise, is a significant sign 
of the times. It is a recognition by the rest of the Union that the 
white population of the South are the best judges of American 
interests and institutions. It is no solution of the grave problem 
ahead of American statesmanship, but it at any rate establishes a 
tolerable modus vivendi. 


The defeated Democratic Party have been 
7 AN __ making some pungent enquiries as to the extra- 
LECTIONEERING ° ° ° 

Pitcrmace. Ordinary votes polled in some of the Middle States, 
the support of which was vital to Mr. McKinley’s 

election. The suggestion is that a greater number of votes were 
polled than there are bond fide voters to poll them, and that 
“repeaters” and “colonizers” were at work in the interests of 
“honest” money. It is simple enough to make general charges, but 
equally difficult to prove them, and as Congress shows no dis- 
position to investigate the matter we do not feel called upon 
to do so here. Many Americans have a loose habit of talking 
about their politics as though they were enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of fraud, and this sort of talk may easily generate false 
impressions. The spontaneous and single-minded enthusiasm 
manifested during the recent campaign was a most striking 
demonstration of the true national character, and a sufticient 
refutation of the cheap sneer at American politics. Every citizen 
was a politician, and the great majority of politicians were citizens. 
The weak point of the body politic is the concentration in large 
cities of an ignorant, illiterate, and often impoverished foreign 
voter, who in bad times becomes an easy prey to the unscrupulous 
campaign manager. An able organizer is said to be able to trans- 
port a brigade of such citizens to the locality where they are most 
needed by his Party, and when the “colony ” has accomplished its 
purpose it is disbanded. General astonishment was felt at the 
prodigious registration of voters recently recorded in Chicago, 
which actually overtopped New York, and suspicious Democrats 
affected to believe that citizens whose votes were not required 
in New York hac. made an electioneering pilgrimage to Chicago, 
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which was the centre of the fight, and where consequently a vote 
could be employed to the utmost advantage. 


The States whose vote has excited most Democratic 
eee sn comment are Ohio and Indiana. Their output of 
aid voters is remarkable, and has been much debated 
in political circles at Washington. They are not primitive mining 
States with an-overwhelming proportion of men, nor do they enjoy 
the benefits of woman suffrage. Ohio became a State in 1802, while 
Indiana entered the Union in 1816. At the census of 1890 the popu- 
lation of Ohio was 3,672,316, an increase of nearly 500,000 since the 
previous census of 1880. The males to females were 1 to 1, or, to be 
strictly accurate, 1,855,736 to 1,816,580. The relation of the sexes in 
Ohio has not altered in the intervening years,and allowing for normal 
increase, the whole population should now be about 3,950,000. At 
this election Ohio recorded 1,011,556 votes, which on the face of it 
is an enormous poll for such a population, being a percentage of 
1 to 3,5, of the whole people—men, women, and children. The 
increase in voters since the election of 1892 is actually 160,000, 
and although Mr. Bryan polled 70,000 votes more than the victorious 
Republican in 1892, Major McKinley has now carried the State by 
a majority of 48,000 votes. Indiana contains quite as virile a popu- 
lation asOhio. At the census of 1890 its total was 2,192,404 (males 
to females as 111 to 107); a normal increase of the population would 
make it 2,300,000 this year. It has just recorded a vote of 637,284, 
which is about 1 to 3} of the whole population. Mr. Bryan im- 
proved on Mr. Cleveland’s poll by 50,000, and was beaten by 17,000, 
whereas Mr. Cleveland carried it by 7,000 in 1892. Another 
critical State was Iowa, which held a census last year showing a 
population of 2,058,069, and has now polled 520,745 votes, which is 
an immense output even under universal manhood suffrage. The 
Democrats were greatly surprised at their failure to carry any of 
the Middle States, and their surprise has not been lessened by the 
publication of the official figures, as they polled an unprecedented 
and even unexpected vote. The Republicans reply that the keen- 
ness of the contest and the gravity of the issues are alone respon- 
sible for the surprising outpouring of voters, and one of the leading 
Republican senators assured the writer that under the Australian 
ballot system and severe registration laws now prevailing fraud on 
any material scale is out of the question. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA—A NEW 
ARMENIA. 


THE United States is as determined at this time to adhere to its 
traditional policy of non-interference with European affairs as it 
has been at every period of its previous history. The dominant 
power in America necessarily has duties and rights in that quarter 
which it cannot avoid, even if at times the result is to produce 
strained relations with European Governments, but no Power has 
been more tolerant and more averse to hostile measures or aggres- 
sions. Better proof of this could not be afforded than the relations 
of the United States with Spain and Cuba. The chronic condition 
of turbulence in that island has long constituted a sore in our side- 
On account of its proximity to the United States, the intimate 
relations between the two countries, their commercial and social 
connections, the Federal Government has from the beginning 
pursued towards Cuba a policy which has been tenaciously upheld. 
The like authority declared at an early date that the possession of 
the island by Spain would be respected as long as its allegiance 
was preserved, but no interference in its affairs on the part of any 
other foreign Power would be tolerated. It further announced that 
the Cuban question was essentially an‘American one. In pursuance of 
these declarations,in 1825,the United States prevented the Spanish- 
American States, then at war with Spain, from attacking Cuba. 
For the same reason, in 1853, the United States declined to enter 
into the Tripartite Convention with England and France guaran- 
teeing Cuba to Spain, because unwilling in advance to suppress 
the free exercise of the future choice of the inhabitants of the 
island. On many occasions during the past wars the United 
States exercised a right of intervention in the affairs of the island 
whenever they thought proper to do so. This right of intervention 
resulted from the assumption of a peculiar interest in Cuba, only 
second to that of Spain herself. 

The situation of the island, its intimate connections with the 
United States and Spanish America, and the character of Spanish 
rule, naturally created early in the century aspirations on the part 
of the Cubans for freedom and nationality, but the admonition 
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was lost upon Spain, who had been taught little or nothing by the 
total sacrifice of her vast commercial empire in America. As was 
once said by an English writer, “ Warning is not for Spain. Had 
she listened to warning she might still have stood in the first 
class of nations ; she only regards force.” In 1854 the administra- 
tion of Spain in Cuba was described by Richard Henry Dana as 
“an armed monarchy encamped in the midst of a disarmed and 
disfranchised people; an unmixed despotism of one nation over 
another.” It retains the same character to thisday. Its relation 
to the Madrid Government is classical; it is a direct inheritance 
from Rome in its worst times. The methods of administration are 
sitnilar, and the island is held as a property to be exploited for the 
benefit of Spain. Spain’s relations towards it are those of a trading 
corporation, and only such measures of government are extended 
as enables Spain most effectually to squeeze everything possible 
out of her possession. We have only to refer to the Spanish 
authorities themselves to show that this picture of Spanish misrule 
in Cuba is not too highly coloured. In 1874 the then Minister of 
Transmarine Affairs at Madrid, in an official paper communicated 
to the United States Government, said: “ A deplorable and pertina- 
cious tradition of despotism which, if it could ever be justified, is 
without a shadow of reason at the present time, intrusted the 
direction and management of our colonial establishment to the 
agents of the metropolis, destroying, by their dominant and ex- 
clusive authority, the vital energies of the country and the creative 
and productive activity of free individuals. And although the 
system may now have improved in some of its details, it still 
appears full of the original error, which is upheld by the force of 
tradition, and the necessary influence of interests created under 
their protection.” According to the common saying, “Cuba is a 
pasture upon which the Andalusian steeds feed and fatten.” 

Spain met the first murmurs of discontent with added severity 
and more exactions—additional grievances to be settled for in the 
future. Outbreak succeeded outbreak, and as far back as 1854, 
Spain found a standing army of 25,000 men necessary to keep in 
subjection, what it was derision to call, “The Ever Faithful Isle.” 
Throughout that period, the United States Government contented 
itself with protests against the course of Spanish administration in 
Cuba, the destruction of American property, and outrages on 
American citizens. In 1868 a civil war broke out in Cuba which 
lasted until 1878. In 1869 intervention was proffered by the United 
States on the basis of a purchase by the Cubans of their inde- 
pendence, under a guarantee by the United States ; but the Spanish 
Government, then presided over by General Prim, while favourable 
to the scheme, dared not accept it for fear of popular disapproba- 
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tion; and accordingly the war was continued, until it became so 
onerous to the United States, and so serious a danger, that in 1875 
Spain received formal notice of the impending and inevitable inter- 
vention of the United States. A leader in the London Times, in 
that year, reflecting upon the possibility of Spain’s overcoming the 
insurrection and on the prospect of interference, said: “ Were Cuba 
as near to Cornwall as it is to Florida we should certainly look 
more sharply to matters of fact than to the niceties of international 
law. But everything, we repeat, depends upon these matters of 
fact. If Spain can suppress the insurrection and prevent Cuba 
from becoming a permanent source of mischief to neighbouring 
countries, she has the fullest right to keep it. But she is on her 
trial, and that trial cannot be long. When she is made to clearly 
understand that the tenure of her rule over Cuba depends upon 
her ability to mike that rule a reality, she will not be slow to show 
what she can do, and the limits of her power will be the limits of 
her right.” The intimation on the part of the Union, and Spain’s 
inability to put down a rebellion though it was confined to the ex- 
treme eastern end of the island, never embracing more than 4,000 
men under arms, compelled her to make terms with the rebels, by 
what is known as the pacification of Zanjon, in February, 1878, 
which provided a large measure of autonomy for the Cubans. 
General Martinez Campos, who negotiated the treaty, then re- 
ported to his Government the nature of the evils he hoped to cor- 
rect : “Since the year when I landed on this island, I was pre- 
occupied with the idea, that the insurrection acknowledged as its 
cause the hatred of Spain, yet this hatred was due to the causes 
that have separated ourcolonies from the mother country, aug- 
mented in the present case by the promises made to the Antilles, at 
different times (1812, 1837, and 1845), promises which not only have 
not been fulfilled, but have not been permitted to be so by the 
Cortes, when at different times their execution has been begun. 
While the island had no great development, its aspirations were 
confined to love of nationality and respect for authority; but when 
one day after another passed without hopes being satisfied, but on 
the contrary, the greater freedom permitted now and then by a 
Governor was more than cancelled by his successor; when they 
were convinced that the colony went on in the same way; when 
bad officials and a worse administration of justice more and more 
aggravated difficulties; when the provincial governorships con- 
tinually growing worse, fell at last into the hands of men without 
training or education, petty tyrants who could practise their thefts 
and sometimes their oppressions, because of the distance at which 
they resided from the supreme authority, public opinion, until then 
restrained, began vehemently to desire those liberties which if they 
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bring much good contain also some evil.” Spain he says “had 
promised over and over again to enter on the path of assimilation, 
and if the promise were more vague these people would have the 
right to doubt our good faith, and to show a distrust unfortunately 
warranted by the failings of human nature itself. The 10th of 
October, 1868, opened men’s eyes; the eruption of the volcano in 
which so many passions, so many hatreds, had been heaped up, was 
terrible, and almost at the outset the independence of Cuba was 
proclaimed.” 

After laying down their arms the Cubans soon found that Spanish 
faith was no more to be depended on than in the past. The whole 
of the war debt was saddled on the island; taxation was imposed 
which in the exhausted condition of the country amounted almost 
to confiscation ; the administration became worse than it had been 
before the war; the promises so explicitly given by the terms of 
the pacification remained promises only; Spain did nothing to 
retain the allegiance of the island except to increase her military 
force there. 

For a time the people had no alternative but submission, although 
the popular discontent was shown by organized brigandage on a 
large scale, while preparations were quietly made toward a supreme 
effort for emancipation. On February 24, 1895, the present revolu- 
tion broke out in the eastern province of Santiago, and, unlike the 
previous war, of which this was a continuation, the revolt soon 
spread over the whole extent of the island. The then small army 
of liberation, consisting of a few thousand men most indifferently 
armed, headed by Generals Maximo Gomez and Antonio Maceo, 
after meeting with decided success in their encounters with the 
Spaniards under command of Marshal Martinez Campos, marched 
in October, 1895, about seven hundred miles through the entire 
length of the island past the suburbs of Havana to the extreme 
western limit of the province of Pinar del Rio. At that time the 
opposing Spanish force amounted to nearly 100,000 men. The 
result of this movement and the inability of Marshal Martinez 
Campos to cope with it led to his recall. 

The revolt soon embraced the whole Cuban population, white 
and black. At present the army consists of about 37,000 men 
of whom 70 per cent. are white. The urban population is 
altogether on the side of the revolution, and has been one 
of the main impediments to Spanish success. The principal cities 
and towns are kept in subjection by powerful garrisons and by 
continual deportations to penal settlements of persons suspected 
of aiding the revolution; yet great accessions to the army are 
made from the best elements of those places. For the last six 
months the situation has been this: The larger interior towns 
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in occupation of the Spaniards are held by fixed garrisons. Those 
on the sea-coast are protected also by an‘extensive Spanish fleet. 
For lack of artillery the Cubans have been unable to take any 
of the more important sea-coast cities, but their military policy 
has been most effective. Owing to the disparity in numbers they 
avoid pitched battles except on their own terms, and the engage- 
ments fought under these conditions have generally been to their 
advantage. A large proportion of the Spanish force is shut up 
in the defended towns. From these columns of troops are occa- 
sionally sent “ after the enemy ” ; they march out, and, usually with- 
out accomplishing anything or seeing any enemy, march back again 
and shut themselves up until further orders. Such is the control 
of the country by the Cubans that their military decrees have the 
force of law and are executed without difficulty, as, for example, 
the order of Gomez prohibiting the grinding of sugar-cane in 
order to cripple Spanish resources. This order was successfully 
enforced throughout the length and breadth of the island, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Spanish authorities supported by 
an army which had then increased to 250,000 men, including the 
volunteer force. The only cane ground was by permission of the 
Cubans and under payment of a tax for the privilege. Recently 
General Weyler himself issued an order, somewhat superfluous, 
that no sugar crop should be made; and the reason he gave for 
the decree was that the Cubans should not be enabled to levy 
contributions upon the owners of the crops. This order measures 
the extent of Spanish power in the island. 

It is not surprising that demoralization exists in the Spanish 
army as well as in the general administration. Fighting in 
a hostile and unknown country, thousands of miles from Spain ; 
unpaid and suffering for want of food; decimated by yellow fever 
and other diseases of a tropical climate to such an extent that the 
official statements in November, 1896, show a sick list of 21,000; 
fighting an enemy invisible when looked for and imminent when 
not expected, and which needs no commissariat; these are the 
difficulties with which the army of Spain is confronted in Cuba! 
In order to have the appearance of making some headway in 
subduing the revolution, the energies of General Weyler have been 
recently concentrated in a supreme effort to overcome General 
Maceo in Pinar del Rio. In order to expel him from the province, 
he has been closed mit. A heavily fortified line called a trocha 
has been drawn across the narrowest portion of the island where 
it is eighteen miles wide, and Maceo with his command of about 
5,000 men is shut up in the province where he seems content 
to remain indefinitely. The trocha requires some thirty thousand 
men to defend it and a large body to prosecute operations against 
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Maceo, which up to the present time (December 10) have not been 
very successful.» The net result to the Spaniards of General 
Weyler’s personal short campaign has been some 6,000 sick and 
wounded brought into Havana, while fifty of the insurgents have 
been reported killed. Maceo, is in a wild mountainous country, 
entirely familiar to him, and readily disperses his following when- 
ever he does not wish to engage the enemy, and unites them again 
whenever it is desirable.* In the meantime all Spanish operations 
in other parts of the island against General Gomez have practically 
ceased, and the army there controls only the towns it holds which 
are almost in a state of siege. The effect of the war has been to 
cause devastation unsurpassed in modern times. Notwithstanding 
the character of the contest as a public war, notwithstanding the 
enormous army which Spain finds unequal to the task of suppress- 
ing the revolution, she refuses to follow the ordinary rules of war 
and of humanity. Prisoners of war are every day led out to be 
shot, and massacres of non-combatants have become part of the 
campaign. Scores of prominent members of the community are 
sent to the penal settlements as suspects without trial or legal 
process. The horror of Cuba to-day is worse than that of 
Armenia. 

Such is the situation which the United States must meet. The 
termination of a war, which if further prolonged can only result in 
utter ruin and increased bloodshed, is demanded in the interest of 
the entire civilized world. The establishment of peace can only be 
obtained by a recognition of the success of the revolution which 
the Cubans have maintained. Spain has been given the fullest 
trial to show her power to retain sovereignty over the island. Two 
successive wars have demonstrated that submission can be won 
only by extermination. No compromise now is possible. Spain 
possesses in Cuba only the ground actually occupied by her troops. 
The present war must properly be viewed as a continuation of 
the preceding one. The interiin was a truce. Its resumption 
casts the obligation upon the United States of again taking up the 


* Since this article was written Maceo has been killed, but his death, though a 
subject of great jubilation in Spain, appears to leave the struggle very much where 
it was. The Times’ correspondent in Cuba states, in a telegram from Havana on 
December 16th, that ‘‘Maceo’s death has as yet produced no perceptible effect 
whatever. No rebels in the provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana have laid 
down their arms or are showing any tendency in that direction. Moreover, no 
energetic military measures are being taken to follow up the advantage gained by 
the death of this prominent leader. The death of Maceo caused neither enthu- 
siasm nor excitement during the past week in Havana, the consensus of opinion 
being that the incident was an entirely unexpected and extremely lucky accident 
for the Spanish cause, but reflects no credit upon General Weyler’s conduct of the 
operations.” 
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matter with increased reasons for intervention. Spain’s incapacity 
to rule the island has been made certain. ' 

The United States, by recognizing the independence of Cuba, 
will only follow the policy it pursued as to South America on the 
occasion of its separation from Spain. Such action was not then 
regarded as cause of war by Spain ; no more should she now regard 
similar action as to Cuba. The sole motive of the United States 
is peace with order. If higher considerations were not paramount, 
the Government might justly intervene to protect its own interests 
and welfare ; to arrest the destruction of its commerce with Cuba, 
and outrages upon its citizens; to relieve the burden of policing 
its entire coast in order to prevent a friendly and neighbouring 
population from aiding the Cubans ; to avoid the inevitable strain- 
ing of neutral obligations in the effort to execute the demands of 
Spain, while at the same time Spain contends that there is no war; 
and, finally, to preclude the danger that all these, and other vexa- 
tions, shall become chronic. But these issues, while sufficiently 
grave to justify intervention, are subordinate in their character. 
It is sufficient that the Cubans have successfully maintained the 
independence which they have declared, and that their success 
claims recognition. A provisional Government is in existence 
under a Constitution, and only needs the cessation of hostilities to 
be in full operation. The question of what is best to be done is 
not to be affected by any doubt Spain may raise as to the capacity 
of the Cubans for maintaining self-government which they have 
won. Spain has always interposed the same objection whenever 
one of her colonies has revolted. It can safely be asserted by the 
Cubans that their government will at least be as good as that of 
Spain. It is but a moderate expectation that it will be better. 
The liberal and well-educated men now prominently connected 
with Cuban affairs will be identified with the new Republic. A 
further factor in favour of good government is the absence of 
Indian blood intermingled with that of the whites. This mixture 
of races has been the bane of many of the Spanish-American 
countries. The negroes of Cuba are much in the minority, and 
are a docile and hard-working class. It will be the object of the 
United States, when the independence of Cuba is attained, to sus- 
tain the new nation, without any political connection or interfer- 
ence with its local concerns. There is no party in the United 
States in favour of annexation. The Cubans must work out their 
own salvation, but all Americans believe they should be given the 
opportunity to do so. 


W. Ha.vettr PuIirs. 
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TRIFLING WITH NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


“ What king, going to make war against another king, sitteth not down first, 


and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand men to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way 
off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace.” 


THE year 1896 has been in a peculiar sense a period of test for the 
English system of representative government, and for those English 
politicians who occupy the three or four posts of the greatest 
moral responsibility. During the last twelve months the nation 
has had one single desire. All classes have been moved, with a 
unanimity for which in the record of the present generation there 
has been no parallel, by the wish that the defences of the country 
and of the Empire should be set in order. But what has been the 
result of this strong and widespread feeling? The navy estimates 
for the current year were increased so as to make liberal provision 
for that gradual strengthening of the maritime defences of the 
Empire upon which Governments have for several years been 
engaged, but no extraordinary effort was made, and the all- 
important, though difficult, problem of securing an abundant supply 
of seamen was postponed, while the proposals made for the im- 
provement of the army were put forward with little earnestness, 
and eventually withdrawn. Very different measures were called 
for both by the situation and by the temper of the people. 

The situation was one altogether new to modern English ex- 
perience. A series of diplomatic rebuffs had revealed to the public 
at large the fact, which had been before known only to the very 
small class who study foreign affairs, that each of the four greatest 
Powers in the world had adopted a policy running counter in some 
important matter to the necessary and accepted policy of any 
British Government. It had of course long been clear that French 
dissatisfaction with the British occupation of Egypt could not be 
removed by any course consistent with England’s self-respect. The 
year 1895 had marked afresh the antagonism between Russian and 
British policy in regard to Turkey, which, though it has always 
existed, had for some years been fondly supposed to be a myth by 
those British politicians who confuse their theory of humanity with 
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the facts of actual life. Events had also disclosed the Russian de- 
sign of obtaining a foothold on the Pacific at the expense of China 
and Japan. It was plain that Great Britain could not expect to 
make good her position in Asia and Africa against a Franco-Russian 
combination unless she were prepared at any time to resist, if need 
be by foree, the policy of the two allies. But the close of 1895 
brought into the foreground other possibilities of grave conflict. 
Mr. Olney’s despatch of July 20,1895, informed the Government of 
the Queen, who is Queen in Canada and in British Guiana, that 
“the United States is practically sovereign on this continent,” and 
asking the question “ Why?” gave the specific answer, “ Because 
its unbounded resources, combined with its isolated position, render 
it master of the situation and practically invulnerable as against 
any or all other Powers.” Upon the basis of this claim of suze- 
rainty over the Queen in respect of her American dominions Mr. 
Cleveland proposed to dictate to the British Government the method 
of settling its dispute with Venezuela,and his action in this matter was 
enthusiastically supported by the people of the United States. This 
American dictation, supported by the threat of war, was accompanied 
by German diplomatic interference in South Africa. On the 15th 
October the German Government reminded the British Government 
that German policy in the Transvaal aimed at the preservation of the 
status quo, and that Germany would regard it as a serious injury 
to her interests if the Transvaal should be deprived of “the 
independence guaranteed to it in the treaty of 1884.” This 
declaration of German policy was followed up by the Emperor’s 
telegram to President Kruger of January 3rd, 1896, by which the 
British public first became aware of the bitter hostility cherished 
in Germany towards the British Empire. Since then, further 
light has been thrown upon the policy of Germany by those who 
in that country are the best exponents of contemporary political 
thought, the officers of the naval and military staffs. These 
authors have explained to their countrymen that, although in the 
near future it may not be practicable for Germany single-handed 
to dispute with Great Britain the command of the sea, yet, if the 
German fleet could be made strong enough to deal with the 
British Channel Fleet, Germany may hope, whenever England is 
at war with a Mediterranean Power (with France, or with France 
and Russia), to interfere with every prospect of success, for in that 
case a defeat of the Channel Fleet would render practicable a 
German invasion of England. 

The situation, of which these are the salient points, has arisen in 
consequence of the peculiar action for a number of years of the 
two groups of men from whom British Cabinets are chosen. The 
foreign Powers began very timidly to adopt the policy of opposi- 
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tion to England, and in nearly every case there was a point when 
a resolute British Government could have put a stop to it. In 
1884 Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet ought to have replied by an ulti- 
matum to the German annexation of Cameroons, undertaken 
because the German Government knew that England had decided 
to annex the place. The reason that no ultimatum was sent seems 
to have been that the Cabinet of that day had not enough con- 
fidence in the readiness of the army and navy. In 1890 the 
French claims in regard to the Newfoundland shore should have 
been met by an order to the British Admiral to uphold British 
rights. Neither in 1890 nor in 1884 would there have been war, 
but British rights would have been asserted. The attitude of both 
Front Benches was expressed by Lord Knutsford, when he said: 
“Tf the French insisted on their claims, the question could only be 
settled by war, and this country might be assured that war would 
not be sanctioned in such a question until after diplomacy had 
said its last word.” Lord Kuutsford and both Front Benches 
believed the English case in Newfoundland to be a good one, and 
the French claim to be wrongful. Why did they not assure both 
countries that the French claims if pressed could only be settled 
by war, and that England was quite ready for it? The reason 
must be that they did not believe England to be ready. This 
reason was well understood abroad, with the result that all the 
Powers have since Lord Knutsford’s utterance been emboldened in 
their controversies with us. But while the foreign Powers have 
proceeded with ever-increasing disrespect towards England our 
Governments have steadfastly walked in the fatal path of sub- 
mission. In the Far East the unopposed action of Russia has well- 
nigh made an end of British influence; in the Armenian Question 
England accepted a sharp rebuke from the same Power; the German 
declarations of policy in South Africa, which aroused the indigna- 
tion of the whole English community, have never produced so 
much as a word of protest addressed by our Government to that 
of the Emperor; while, finally, the threat from the United States 
has succeeded beyond the expectations of its authors, for England 
has obeyed the orders of President Cleveland. Most surprising of 
all, these surrenders, inexplicable except on the hypothesis that 
the Cabinets that made them believed the army and the navy 
unready to take up a quarrel, have been accompanied by a hesitation 
on the part of the same Cabinets to arm in earnest. There has been 
the strange spectacle of British Governments yielding with com- 
parative ease to the pressure of foreign Powers, but yielding with 
great reluctance and inch by inch to the pressure of British public 
opinion calling for a strong navy and a ready army. 

Suppose that in the formation of the present Cabinet one of 
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those fortunate blunders had been committed by which a nation 
is sometimes saved in spite of itself, and that instead of all the 
places having been filled by political respectabilities, some one 
important post had been given toa man. The marks of a man 
are that he uses his own eyes for seeing, his own common-sense for 
judging, and that his actions spring from his own will. In public 
life the mark of a true man is that he cares more for his country 
than for himself. Assume that a man of this kind had been 
appointed to any one of the four posts in the Cabinet which carry 
with them authority in regard to defence, those of the Prime 
Minister; of the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Defence ; 
of the Secretary of State for War; and of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. So soon as he perceived that England was yielding to 
pressure from abroad, he would have resolved to prevent the 
humiliation of his country. Only one argument could have been 
urged by his colleagues in depreciation of his resignation. They 
could not urge that their own policy was unjust; but only that 
the national forces were not in a condition to uphold it. His 
reply that every other object ought to be set aside until England 
was ready to fight-in her just cause, and that the country must be 
told the truth, would have placed the Cabinet at his mercy. No 
Cabinet could afford to let one of its members resign ungagged on 
that issue. The next Cabinet question would have been: What 
estimates shall we propose? Upon this he would have answered : 
Estimates that will make us ready for any conflict that can be 
reasonably expected while we insist on what we believe are 
England’s rights. He would say: Let us record in a minute 
the matters at issue with other Powers; let us decide which 
causes England ought to expect us to make good; that 
list, in so far as it embraces causes in dispute, is a list 
of the Powers we may have to fight. Let us give it to our 
admiral and our general, and call for their reports upon these 
various possible wars. When these reports were presented he 
would discuss them with the admiral and the general until he 
understood the nature of the operations, from the success of which 
in each case of conflict a satisfactory peace might be expected; the 
forces required for the conduct of such operations with reasonable 
probability of success against the estimated forces of the enemy ; 
and the distribution of our own forces proposed as preliminary to 
the first move. He would consent to no estimates unless based 
upon such an analysis, and unless he were satisfied that the navy 
and army for which provision was contemplated would be sufficient 
to meet any of the various contingencies of dispute set out in the 
Cabinet’s minute. He would insist on the Cabinet’s making a 
clean breast to their admiral and general as to the possibilities of 
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dispute, upon the admiral and the general fully explaining to the 
Cabinet their views of the conduct of the war, in each separate 
hypothesis, and then upon the estimates, providing without abate- 
ment for everything thought essential by the professional fighting 
men. 

This is the common-sense or business method of preparing for 
defence. It is also the common-sense basis of policy. A Govern- 
ment which sets out upon a policy (as English Governments did 
in Siam, in Armenia, in Venezula, and various other cases) without 
first reckoning out the means in the shape of ships and army corps 
at their disposal for carrying it out against the Powers concerned 
to oppose it, is like a man that begins to build a house without 
knowing whether his funds will suffice to carry it above the first 
storey. The common-sense plan of managing the National policy 
and the preparation of the army and navy estimates has not been 
adopted. But until all other methods are given up and this plan 
has been tried the British nation will remain in a fool’s paradise, 
liable to panic, and, what is worse, to war at the wrong time, and to 
defeat. 

The question of the system according to which the Cabinet 
manages the army and navy estimates derives urgency at present 
from what took place at the Bristol meeting, at which Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach expressed opposite 
opinions on the needs of the army. No one who has read the 
speeches can doubt that Lord Lansdowne was putting before his 
hearers an outline of some of the measures that Lord Wolseley 
thinks necessary, and that if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has his way 
those necessary measures will not be carried out. In regard to 
naval defence, recent discussion has turned upon the comparative 
strength of the British and other navies, a discussion that started 
from a recent Parliamentary Return. Much of this controversy 
is interesting, but its general effect is to divert the public mind 
from the one thing needed, which is that the Government should 
be compelled either to adopt the proposals of its naval adviser, 
the first Sea Lord, or to inform Parliament that these proposals 
have not been adopted. The First Sea Lord has in fact the 
power in his hands. He signs the navy estimates in his official 
capacity, which is that of the one adviser of the Government 
in regard to the employment of the fleet in war to its mobili- 
zation and to plans of campaign. His signature is either a form 
by which the public is deceived, or it implies that the estimates 
cover preparations which in his judgment will enable the fleet to 
defeat the forces of any combination that he can foresee. But the 
Commander-in-Chief does not sign the army estimates. The 
present Government was weak enough, when it selected Lord 
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Wolseley as the general of its choice, to put him into the strait- 
waistcoat of a civilian war-office, and of a council of his own sub- 
ordinates. Such conditions would paralyse a Napoleon, and if the 
country cares for its military defences, means will be found to 
untie Lord Wolseley’s hands. The simplest would be to require his 
signature to the army estimates, prefixed by the statement that 
the estimates provide all that he thinks necessary for any war that 
he has reason to suppose might arise. 

If the procedure above described be really that of common-sense, 
why has it not been accepted? Because every politician before he 
has a chance of entering the Cabinet has been thoroughly cured 
of the habits that mark a man. He neither sees with his eyes nor 
judges with his common-sense, nor acts from his own will, and 
in very few instances does he care enough for England to sacrifice 
to her his own career. Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Goschen, the four men now holding 
power to make or mar the defence and the policy of England, 
stand high above the average of their countrymen in intelligence, 
in culture, and in character; nothing could be farther from the 
purpose than any sort of attack upon them, the author of which 
would betray an ignobility of spirit in sharp contrast to the high- 
mindedness which happily prevails among English public men. 
But they have been kneaded in a mill that breaks the strength 
of all that pass through it. The nature of this weakening process 
can best be made clear to the reader by an experiment upon 
himself. The reader who has no pretensions to knowledge of war, 
whose mind is comparatively clear of the bias given by a limited 
amount of information, will have read with general assent the 
description given above of what has been called the common-sense 
plan of preparing for war and of managing defence and policy. 
Let the reader, then, who finds himself in this frame of mind 
consider whether he is willing to act upon his feeling, and to 
go, for example, to his political club with a proposal that steps 
should be taken to make the adoption of this method of managing 
national defence into the main plank of the platform of his Party. 
He will hesitate. He will modestly distrust his judgment, and 
before committing himself will wish to hear the objections, and 
to have the views of experts. In all probability the experts to whom 
he can most conveniently appeal will be naval or military officers 
of his acquaintance. Some of the military officers and most of the 
naval ones, especially the middle-aged men of either service, will 
denounce as heresy what is here called common-sense. The reader 
will then find his impulse to action paralyzed by his inability to 
decide. Every Cabinet Minister connected with defence has found 
himself in this position, with the additional painful circumstance 
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that in his situation inaction was as fateful as action. Everyone 
of them has had to take refuge in compromise, to which his 
Parliamentary training has accustomed him. In the House of 
Commons, where, as a rule, home affairs are uppermost, the great 
considerations are opinions and votes, and in these departments 
compromise is a road to success. No doubt this is a bad training- 
ground for dealing with war and foreign policy, where realities have 
to be confronted, but it is the training that Ministers have had. 
Then the Cabinet Minister has not only to decide in himself but to 
carry his colleagues with him. The argument of the cohesion of 
the Party is brought to bear upon him until he is ready to further 
compromise upon the half-measures which he had gathered cour- 
ageto adopt. It is the necessity of making decisions of supreme 
importance with inadequate knowledge that saps the backbone of 
public men. They feel that, as amateurs, they cannot trust their 
own insight nor shape their own wills; they become the reluctant 
puppets of their own subordinates, and yet are ashamed of the 
position. This was made perfectly clear by Mr. Balfour in August, 
1895, when he was arguing in favour of that practical abolition of 
the Commander-in-Chief which has been attempted with deplorable 
results. “If,” said Mr. Balfour, “ you put the Secretary of State for 
War in direct communication with the Commander-in-Chief alone, 
I do not see how the Secretary of State can be anything else than 
the administrative puppet of the great soldier who is at the head of 
the army.” Mr. Balfour’s Parliamentary training makes his main 
interest in the management of national defence centre in the effort 
to make the Secretary of State feel easy. It never occurs to him to 
think of war, of what England’s enemies can do, and of forming 
and preparing the army for war according to knowledge of war. 
The one idea is that the amateur Secretary of State is uncomfort- 
able in the hands of a professional Commander-in-Chief. Mr. 
Balfour’s remedy is to add to the amateur’s authority and to reduce 
that of the professional soldier. It never occurs to him to add to 
the Secretary of State’s knowledge, or, if that is impossible, to take 
from him those decisions which cannot rightly be made without 
knowledge. 

Military histories almost always pass over in silence the transac- 
tions between the head of the State and his military advisers which 
as a rule precede the outbreak of war. The military historian takes 
the army as it was when war began, and shows how its commander 
used it, thereby illustrating the conditions of good generalship in 
the field. Yet the work done in the field is in reality altogether 
governed by previous work in the council chamber. ‘The council- 
chamber work as a rule remains secret until long after the military 
history has been written, and naval and military historians have 
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rarely the opportunity or the habit of documentary research neces- 
sary to trace it out. Accordingly the naval or military officer has 
seldom been able to pursue his professional studies up to the point 
where all the threads meet—in the council chamber of Governments 
during the years preceding a war. It is, however, quite possible, 
without going through all the routine of a soldier's life and all the 
military sciences, to study these mainsprings of the military 
machine. By such study alone can that comprehensive and clear 
view be obtained which corresponds in the trained mind to the 
first glance at the whole subject taken by the outsider. But 
the highest professional men, those who have sat in the councils 
of Governments and have conducted wars with credit, as well as the 
few military historians who have gone deeply into the causes of 
failure and success, all speak the language above ascribed to com- 
mon-sense. 

A little concrete history is perhaps better than a good deal of 
abstract argument, and it may be worth while to note what were 
the fundamental causes of some of the great failures and successes 
in modern wars, taking either well-ascertained facts as the basis of 
our conclusions or adopting the judgment of great men who were 
peculiarly qualitied to know the facts. 

Nothing more astonished contemporary Europe than the success 
of the French in the early revolutionary wars. In 1797 Scharn- 
horst, the future regenerator of the Prussian army, wrote a paper 
in which the causes of the German defeats were traced. He found 
two sufficient explanations. The first was political. Neither 
Prussia nor Austria was in earnest ; each Power was more anxious 
to gain an advantage over the other than to overcome the French. 
The second was the consequence of the first. In 1792 the allies 
employed less than a quarter of their standing armies against 
France, while she exerted herself to put a large force into the 
field, and in the following campaigns the forces directed by the 
allies against France were still mere fractions of their available 
armies. In 1805 Austria suffered the tremendous overthrow of 
Ulm and Austerlitz, usually attributed to the genius of Napoleon. 
No one will wish to underestimate the personal force of Napoleon. 
But he had the advantage of an army which he had carefully 
formed and organized for a campaign upon a grand scale. What 
was the position of Austria? At the head ofher ariny in 1804 was 
the Archduke Charles, at that time the best commander in Europe, 
after Napoleon. That general’s papers have lately been published 
and show that in 1804 he implored the Emperor to avoid a rupture 
with Napoleon, for the reason that the Austrian army was in no 
condition for a war against France, and begged that if such a war 
were contemplated it should be postponed until after several years 
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of hard work in preparation. He was overruled, and deprived of 
the command, and in 1805 came all the misfortunes he had fore- 
told. After the catastrophe he was again placed at the head of 
the army, but without authority to enforce the arrangements he 
thought necessary. In 1808 he again protested against a new war 
with France, was again overruled, but this time persuaded to take 
the command. He fought in 1809 a good fight and was defeated. 
Many years afterwards in a history of this war written for the in- 
struction of his son (the victor of Custozza) he summed up his 
view in the words: “In the year 1809 the Austrian Government 
misunderstood the European situation and the Austrian general 
overestimated the instruments with which he had to work.” Had 
the advice of the Archduke Charles been followed, Napoleon would 
have had a much harder task in his wars against Austria. 

Two modern instances of failure from neglect of common-sense 
are worth noting. In 1859, Napoleon III. won the campaign of 
Magenta and Solferino. But whatever laurels he gained are 
due less to his military skill than to the fact that Austria brought 
little more than half of her army into the theatre of war. In 
1885, King Milan of Serbia was surprised by the coup d’état at 
Philippopolis, and determined to prevent by force the union of 
the two Bulgarias. All the world expected the Bulgarians to be 
defeated, for statistics showed that the Serbian army was, numeri- 
cally, far the stronger of the two. The Bulgarian success was not 
explicable at the time to observers in Western Europe, but when, 
a year or two later the facts became known, it proved that King 
Milan, being short of money and of cartridges, had called out only 
half his army, and thus enabled the Bulgarians to outnumber him in 
the decisive battle. Prince Alexander had relied on common- 
sense, while King Milan had trusted as the average Englishman 
of to-day trusts, “that we shall come through safely somehow.” 

In 1850 the Prussian Government found (as the British Govern- 
ment now finds) that its policy was opposed to that of some of its 
great neighbours. Convinced of the justice of its cause, the 
Prussian Government kept steadfastly on its way, until the 
Austrian army was on the move, and an ultimatum came from 
Russia. To fight was hopeless, and the Prussian Government sub- 
mitted to the terms dictated by Austria and Russia. Among the 
many Prussians whose spirits revolted against this humilia- 
tion was the King’s brother, who, a few years later, found 
himself Prince Regent. His first act when in authority was to 
make the army ready for war, by doubling its size and numbers, 
and by choosing the the best general he could find—Moltke— 
to advise him in the direction of campaigns. During the present 
year the Prussian staff has published a number of the memoirs 
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in which Moltke studied the conditions of the various wars fore- 
seen to be possible. As early as 1857 we find him working out, 
upon the basis of the then existing armies of France and Prussia, 
the best way in which Prussia could dispose of her forces at 
the beginning of a war. In 1860 there is a similar memoir on 
a war against Austria, and these two plans or projects were revised 
from year to year, or when some change in the political situation 
or in the armies rendered revision desirable. In the preliminary 
studies for the Austrian war, Moltke has to deal with the German 
allies of Austria; the total force of the enemies will be superior 
to that of Prussia, but he devises means by which Prussia may 
secure superior numbers in the decisive battle. The French 
war gave him no similar anxiety. Yet, strange to say, the 
French Government undertook to dictate to Prussia, although 
they were fully informed of the numerical and quantitative 
superiority of the Prussian army, and of the great probability 
that the South German forces would act, as they were bound by 
treaties to act, upon the Prussian side. 

History, then, is on the side of common-sense, which tells us that 
if a fight is among the possibilities of the future we ought to pre- 
pare for it in good time. The popular idea divides the réles of the 
statesman and of the general, and supposes it natural that when the 
statesinan has muddled his policy until it is an inextricable tangle 
he then calls upon some general to take the army as it happens to 
be, and to cut the gordian knot with the sword. This is the method 
of States that prepare for defeat. Great successes are found 
only where the statesman and the general are one and the same 
person, or, failing that, where the statesman and the military com- 
mander are during peace in constant intercourse with one another, 
so that policy and preparation for war go hand-in-hand. This har- 
mony between the supreme Government and the military chief is 
illustrated on a small scale by some modern British expeditions, In 
the second Afghan War one of the brilliant exploits was the taking 
of the Peiwar Kotal. No doubt the success was due to the judicious 
dispositions of Sir Frederick Roberts, the general in command. 
But a not less important factor in it was the composition of the 
force employed, which was due to the opportunity which the Indian 
Government had had of consulting that officer before the campaign 
opened concerning the formation of the Kuram force which he was to 
direct. In the same way the decisive victory at Tel-el-Kebir must 
be ascribed quite as much to the fact that Lord Wolseley’s advice 
was taken before the campaign in regard to the strength and com- 
position of his force as to the skill with which he employed it in 
the field. 

The cardinal principle in the management of the external 
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affairs of a nation, is that policy should go hand-in-hand with readi- 
ness for a fight. Pretensions that cannot be made good against 
challenge should not be put forward. It is absurd for England to 
profess herself mistress of an Empire stretching round the globe, to 
claim commercial interests in every port, and an all-pervading in- 
fluence making for the good of humanity, so long as she is not 
ready to resist with the strong hand encroachments upon her 
spheres of influence, her commercial interests, or her authority. 

Readiness for a war must be based on forethought in regard to 
that war. It implies that a competent war-leader has considered 
the case, thought out his arrangements, and prepared his forces. 
This forethought in these three branches or degrees is the raison 
@étre of the Commander-in-Chief and of the First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. If, therefore, the army and the navy, when a war 
comes, are to be ready for it, the Government must beforehand 
have taken the advice of the Commander-in-Chief and his naval 
colleague. The Estimates, which regulate the extent and kind of 
material preparation for war and the number of men trained, must 
be framed in accordance with the view of the General-in-Chief and 
the Admirai-in-Chief regarding the requirements of certain possi- 
ble wars of which they have worked out the openings. This is the 
fundamental condition without which no guarantee against great 
disaster is obtainable. An absolute guarantee is never to be had. 
The general or the admiral, being but human, may make mistakes; 
but no army and no navy can be expected to be in the best con- 
dition for a fight if in their preparation considerations unconnected 
with fighting have been paramount. 

The future of England, in so far as it depends on the military 
forces, lies in the hands of Lord Lansdowne. If he takes the bold 
course he wiil find the country at his back, and he may safely 
insist, against the Chancellor of tiie Exchequer, upon the Govern- 
ment’s asking in the Estimates for all that Lord Wolseley thinks 
needful. If now, wuen the public mind is intent upon the subject, 
and anxious at any cost to have the military organisation estab- 
lished on the basis of readiness for war, Lord Lansdowne flinches, 
the opportunity will be gone, perhaps for ever, and his responsibility 
will be immeasurable. 


SPENSER WILKINSON, 
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LORD PEMBROKE. 


Lorp PempBrRoKE’s Political Letters and Speeches may, it is 
possible, at first fail to command the general attention which 
they deserve and will ultimately secure. His position was 
both politically and intellectually peculiar. By those relations, 
friends, and neighbours, to whom his writings are dedicated, 
he was well known, nor can anyone doubt that by his friends 
he was loved and revered, But to the wire-pullers who 
manage, or to the voters who determine elections, his name 
was hardly known at all. He took, indeed, an active and 
public part, both by writing and speaking, in the debates of 
the day, but he was not a trained controversialist; he could 
not be placed in the same line as, say, W. R. Greg, Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen, or Professor Freeman, each of whom was_ prepared 
at a moment’s notice to descend into the arena, and, on behalf 
of his convictions, hold the ring against all comers; Lord Pem- 
broke was no intellectual pugilist, he was not the man to rejoice 
in a life of perpetual combat. He took part in public life, 
but he cannot be described as either a leading statesman or 
even as avery energetic politician. And though he devoted much 
thought to the solution of social problems, he was not, as he 
certainly did not profess to be, a systematic thinker, such as 
were Professor Green or John Stuart Mill; he held many 
and firm convictions, and tried more sedulously than do most 
men to base his opinions on grounds of reason, but no man 
was less inclined to be the propounder or the slave of a system. 

The very circumstances, however, which may detract from the 
immediate popularity, add to the permanent importance of Lord 
Pembroke’s published writings. He came far nearer to a sys- 
tematic thinker than most statesmen, and knew far more of 
actual politics, of the world, of life, and generally of human 
nature than most systematic thinkers, and if in spite of his 
critical ability he does not rank high among the intellectual 
prize-fighters of his time, this is due in the main to the fact 
that while he took an active and effective part in the discussion 
of important questions, and could hit a telling blow at an opponent, 
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he possessed too much urbanity and impartiality to enjoy or to 
practise the rough cut-and-thrust style of disputation which still 
mars the literature of controversy in England. He may be 
termined a controversialist, but he is a controversialist of a peculiar 
stamp. For Lord Pembroke possessed three characteristics which 
are rarely combined in any one writer on current politics; in 
every page of his published writings an intelligent critic can 
trace the singular combination of urbanity, of wide-mindedness, 
and, above all, of reasonableness. 

Of Lord Pembroke’s distinguished courtesy it is hardly possible 
to speak too strongly. His writings and his speeches deal 
with the burning questions which during the last ten or fifteen 
years have heated the atmosphere of public life in England, yet his 
words are free from any trace of acrimony or unfairness. That he 
has avoided personalities in the sense of personal abuse would be 
expected as a matter of course by anyone who had obtained any 
insight into Lord Pembroke’s character. But he goes much 
farther than this. He, like the rest of us, has put forward his 
views of current events in the daily newspapers, but he has never 
thrust to the front the personal and transitory, rather than the 
general and permanent, aspects of the matter under discussion. To 
this point, which has at least as much connection with calmness of 
intellect as with sweetness of temper, we shall recur. All that 
need here be said is that few are the opponents who will read 
these papers without acknowledging that his most vigorous 
attacks were not the onslaughts of a reckless disputant, but 
courteous passages of arms with a thorough gentleman. 

This distinction or urbanity of style, which reminds one rather of 
the best French writers, such as de Tocqueville, than of the ordi- 
nary hard-hitting controversialists of England, is closely connected 
with the author’s wide-mindedness. 

Wide-mindedness has a double aspect. It means, in the first 
place, the possession of wide interests; it means, in the second 
place, the habit of turning one’s mind towards the great and 
permanent elements of the questions in which a man is interested. 
Now, in both senses of the term Lord Pembroke was wide- 
minded. The sphere of his interests was extensive. This is 
proved by the variety of the topics with which he concerned him- 
self. National defence—the state of the Navy—the claims of the 
Volunteers—the Eastern Question—the reform of the House of 
Lords—the condition of Ireland—all the various topics included 
under the wide head of Land Questions—above all, the general 
relation of socialism to liberty—occupied his thoughts, and of each 
of these matters he wrote as a man of sense and knowledge. Nor 
is it to be supposed for a moment that his interests were confined 
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to the subjects of which he wrote or spoke. In accordance with the 
dictates of his marked good sense he gave public expression to his 
opinion on those topics only concerning which he could speak with 
the authority derived from personal experience or from study. But 
the whole tone of his writings shows that Lord Pembroke was alive 
to the importance of matters as to which he was not in a posi- 
tion to form or to express decided opinions. The tendency, again, 
to turn from the trivial and immediate towards the large and 
lasting elements of great questions was assuredly one of the 
most marked traits of his character. A critic may, indeed, 
conjecture that this turn of mind may have been a bar to great 
success in public life. Politicians, after all, are called upon to 
deal with things as they occur; they are concerned with the 
actual pressing business of life, and a great or even the greatest 
part of business is the disposing of immediate though petty ques- 
tions, and the balancing of personal claims and personal interests ; 
a practical politician is of necessity so taken up with the affairs of 
to-day that he can hardly give much thought to what will be the 
effect of his action next year, and can give no thought at all to its 
effect twenty or fifty years hence. A man, in short, who must 
think of the matters which are passing before him can give but 
little attention to leading principles or final results. A thinker, 
on the other hand, who is much preoccupied with the great sides 
of great questions, is pretty certain to pay but too little attention 
to the petty affairs of the passing hour. He is likely to fall out of 
the game. Whether this was or was not so with Lord Pembroke, 
and whether his speculative interests did or did not hinder his 
political success, may be doubtful ; one thing is certain ; to his wide- 
mindedness is in a great measure due his freedom from the vices of 
controversialism. ‘To him it was absolutely impossible to make 
great questions of principle turn upon petty matters of personal 
character. We cannot believe that in his hands a discussion, say, 
as to English policy in Egypt could have been brought down, as 
are many such disputes, to the enquiry whether A is a humbug, 
whether B’s language is rude, or whether C’ has really read the 
whole of A’s last lecture or pamphlet? Most disputants have 
recourse to personalities, not because controversialists are Spite- 
ful, but because most human beings are far more interested in 
persons than in principles. Lord Pembroke shunned _person- 
alities not only from kindliness or courtesy, but from lack of 
interest in disputes of a purely personal character. Here as 
elsewhere the maxim, the exception proves the rule, applies. In 
one case, and in one case alone, his writings embody a strong 
personal attack. The letters arraigning the conduct of Sir 
Bartle Frere are written with trenchant severity. We are not 
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about to re-open a controversy on which we do not pronounce any 
opinion whatever. Thus much, however, must be said. Lord 
Pembroke’s sternness can hardly be blamed ; his information may 
have been incorrect, his view of the facts may have been mis- 
taken, but if the facts stood as he conceived them to stand in 
April, 1879, his severity was the indignation of ajust man aroused by 
a tale of injustice. This is well-nigh the only severe personal attack 
contained in Lord Pembroke’s published writings. Whatever, after 
the lapse of seventeen years, may be the deliberate verdict of 
the world on the policy which Lord Pembroke denounced, im- 
partial judges will feel that this outbreak of wrath at real or 
imagined injustice increases their esteem for the writer. It 
proves that calmness of mind has nothing to do with coldness of 
heart. And, let it be observed! that even in anger he does 
not indulge in invective. If he feels that he does well to be 
angry it is because he is assured, whether rightly or not, that his 
anger rests on reasonable grounds. His indictment of the policy 
he opposes is not a denunciation but an argument. Even in his 
wrath he is reasonable. 

Here we touch upon that supreme reasonableness, which is the 
essential note of Lord Pembroke’s character, and which, being at 
once an intellectual and a moral quality, pervades his whole 
nature. It is clear, from every word he writes, that he was, what 
so few men after all are, a thoroughly rational being. This quality 
of reasonableness is in itself a totally different matter from either 
the capacity for profound thought, or from the originality which 
strikes out new ideas. It is at bottom the tendency to refer every- 
thing to reason; it is the knowledge that one’s own feelings, one’s 
own interests, one’s own prejudices, are matters of no consideration 
whatever, when we have to deal with questions which must be de- 
termined, if they are to be properly decided, by reference to truth 
and to expediency. ‘To say that a man is reasonable is, therefore, 
a different thing from saying that his judgment is always right. 
The assertion of his reasonableness really means that he habitually 
wishes to know what is true and just, and to act in accordance 
with his knowledge; that he is one of those rare persons who, to 
adopt a dictum of Whateley’s, instead of wishing, as we all do, 
to have the truth on our side, genuinely desire to be on the side 
of truth. The ordinary man, when reason is against him, sets him- 
self against reason ; the reasonable ian when convinced, either by 
argument or by experience, that a course of action which he is pur- 
suing, or a policy which he advocates, is opposed to reason, alters 
his conduct or withdraws his support from measures which he can 
no longer believe to be expedient. Persons, again, of ability and 
it may even be of marked originality are apt, unless endued with 
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special reasonableness, to reduce their principles to formulas and 
then test facts by a formula, instead of modifying every formula 
if it does not correspond with the nature of things. The reason- 
able man, on the other hand, is ready—though the assertion may 
sound paradoxical—to distrust, if not exactly reason, yet reason- 
ing. He feels that elaborate deductions, drawn from even ap- 
parently sound principles, are no safe guide in the conduct of 
affairs, unless we bear constantly in mind both the intricate 
nature of all important business and all the complexity and 
subtlety of human nature. “It may be reason, but it is not man,” 
is a maxim of the widest application; it enjoins the constant 
testing of abstract or d priori views by reference to the results of 
experience. This is a doctrine which is readily accepted by a 
thoroughly reasonable being, but which is constantly in practice 
rejected by systematic thinkers and by the one-sided prophets of 
some moral or intellectual discovery. It is worth while, for our 
present purpose, to dwell on the different aspects of reasonable- 
ness, because a clear apprehension of them makes it apparent 
that Lord Pembroke was reasonable in every sense of that term. 
That he had freed himself from the irrationality of ordinary 
politicians to whom Party shibboleths stand in the place of 
principles, and whose one idea of statesmanship is the inven- 
tion of hand-to-mouth devices for meeting the immediate diffi- 
culties of each day, must be obvious to anyone who has paid any 
attention whatever to Lord Pembroke’s writings. What may 
perhaps be less immediately apparent is that he possessed that 
kind of intellectual reasonableness which is often lacking in 
thinkers who have been the teachers of their generation. Take, 
for example, Mill and Carlyle. In regard both to their merits 
and defects they stand for the most part in marked contrast. 
Yet one failing they shared. Though on almost every topic of 
importance they maintained opposite dogmas, they both of 
them were deficient in the spirit of perfect reasonableness ; they 
were neither of them sufficiently ready to compare their favourite 
beliefs or sentiments with the facts of life. When Carlyle writes 
of slavery, or when Mill is arguing about the subjection of 
women, he may in the eyes of his followers be a prophet, but 
the most ardent of his admirers would hardly venture to call 
him reasonable. Whoever wishes to see what this deficiency 
means should contrast Mill and Carlyle with Bagehot, who, alone 
among modern Englishmen, has treated of political and social 
problems with a constant reference to what is reasonable. It 
were ridiculous to claim for the subject of the present article the 
rare endowments of one of the most ingenious and fertile of English 
thinkers, but it may with truth be asserted of Lord Pembroke— 
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and no higher praise can be given to any man—that in his habitual 
effort to bring his thoughts into harmony with his experience he 
belonged to the school of Bagehot. 

Readers who wish to appreciate fairly the special quality of 
Lord Pembroke’s genius, will act'wisely if instead of glancing over 
the whole of his published letters and speeches they study care- 
fully his treatment of two topics—the relation between In- 
dividualism and Socialism, and the Reform of the House of Lords. 
Each subject has at the present moment an importance of its own; 
each deeply occupied Lord Pembroke’s thoughts, on each he had 
something to say well worth the saying, and in his treatment 
of each he displays, and to great advantage, the peculiar powers 
of his unbiased and thoughtful mind. 

With reference to neither topic does Lord Pembroke, it is true, 
produce any startling suggestions. He makes no claim to solve 
the problems of practical politics by applying to them a cut-and- 
dried system of philosophy. What he does achieve is to show 
us the way in which a thoughtful man experienced in affairs ought 
to look at the questions of the day. He does not propound any 
markedly new ideas about Socialism; he does not put forward any 
striking or elaborate scheme for transforming the House of Lords 
into an ideal Second Chamber. What he does accomplish is this: 
he places all those who will attend to his words in the right attitude 
for considering with calmness proposals to extend the authority 
of the State, and for weighing justly the merits and defects of 
different plans for the reform of the House of Lords. He teaches, 
in short, the great lesson of reasonableness in politics. 

Lord Pembroke belonged to the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, and, as would be expected from a member of that body, he 
approached Socialism from the point of view of an Individualist. 
As between Mill on the one side and his Socialist critics on the 
other, Lord Pembroke avowedly inclined towards Mill’s views 
of the functions of the State. He is, in fact, careful to point out 
that, as a practical rule of government, Mill’s doctrine of the 
absolute respect due to individual liberty can generally be justified, 
and that limited as Mill has limited it, it would seldom lead 
us into much mischief and would keep us out of a good deal. 
He utters further, as might be expected, strong warnings against 
Socialism, and insists upon a point which ought, we are convinced, 
in England to be far more laboured than it is, namely, that what- 
ever may be said in favour of Socialistic views in the abstract, any 
attempt to carry them out in England would be fatal to the 
prosperity of the country. So far, it may be said, Lord Pembroke 
is merely the mouthpiece of convictions shared by every person 
who, to whatever Party he nominally belongs, is at bottom a 
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“conservative” in the sense that he wishes on the whole to 
maintain the existing condition of English life, and is opposed 
to any policy which undermines the foundations on which society 
in England now rests. But, though Lord Pembroke’s opinions 
on the matter of Socialism might be roughly described as the 
opinions held by all men of common-sense, a little attention to his 
writings soon shows that his attitude differs greatly from that 
of many so-called Conservative politicians, as well as of the 
ordinary member of the Liberty and Property Defence League. 

Lord Pembroke sees, in the first place, exactly where the danger 
threatened by Socialism lies. Socialism itself he treats as a 
chimera, which has never existed and never can exist. But there 
is on his view the greatest danger to be apprehended from legisla- 
tion, which is based on Socialistic principles or sentiments. Now, 
this is exactly what a host of Conservative managers and Con- 
servative members of Parliament, occupied rather in winning 
elections than in defending the principles on which English 
society rests, virtually refuse to admit. In particular instances 
they sympathize themselves with proposals which are really 
socialistic; they have in many cases no desire whatever to 
maintain with strictness the rigidity of the Poor Law; they go 
a good way in the direction of Protection, and then a little sacrifice 
of principle is they think a most convenient thing if it increases 
divisions among the ranks of the Opposition. There are among 
the supporters of the Government scores of men who look 
with satisfaction on the appearance at a contested election of 
a Labour Candidate. His views may be all wrong, but they are 
not at the moment likely to prevail, and their immediate effect 
may probably be to gain a seat for a Unionist, or at any rate 
to endanger the seat of a Gladstonian. Now, from every leaning 
to the disastrous policy which used to be known as “dishing the 
Whigs,” and which means at bottom the routing of moderate 
Liberals by an alliance patched up for the moment with Socialists 
disguised as working-men, Lord Pembroke is absolutely free. He 
denounces every innovation such as that first patronized, if we re- 
member right, by Lord Davey, which tends to diminish the discredit 
that ought to attach to pauperism. He will have nothing to do with 
schemes for reviving Protection. He constantly forces to the front. 
the hard facts which sentimentalists of all schools thrust into the 
background about the increase of population, and its inevitable 
connection with pauperism. The economical principles which he 
advocates are to him no mere phrases, but truths which cannot be 
sacrificed either to the claims of unscientific humanitarianism 
or to the exigencies of Party warfare. 

But if Lord Pembroke in his writings shows a severity of 
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principle which is with difficulty maintained, either by philan- 
thropists or by politicians, he also exhibits a width of mind not 
always to be found among the strictest economists. He per- 
ceives, for instance, that the maxim laissez faire, though in many 
cases a sound practical rule, cannot be treated as an absolute 
principle in the strict following whereof consists the whole of 
statesmanship. “Law is nothing but public opinion organized 
and equipped with force, however grave the questions affecting 
such organization and equipment may be; and so far from law 
being always a worse thing than private action, the difference 
between them is in many cases simply the difference between 
civilization and barbarism. So long as you employ or permit 
a policeman to arrest a burglar, instead of leaving the injured 
householder to catch him himself, and to learn in a wholesome 
way the folly of not having iron shutters, and a blunderbuss by 
his bedside, it is absurd to contend that Factory, or Sanitary, or 
Adulteration Acts can be disposed of by a mere appeal to the 
virtues of self-help, and the mischief of State protection.” These 
words suggest the answer to half the fallacies of Individualism. 
But Lord Pembroke wishing, as is his wont, to get to the 
bottom of things, goes farther than pointing to facts with which 
the dogma of laissez fuire does not agree. He shows precisely 
wherein lies the error of the notion that this or any other 
single principle can afford a clue which, if properly followed, will 
guide us through all the perplexities of human life. There are 
forces which appear to be antagonistic, yet with neither of which 
can we dispense. “The complete antagonism between individual 
liberty and Socialism is generally, though not invariably, recognized ; 
but it is not infrequently forgotten that, contradictory as they may 
be, both are indispensable. One hears often enough of proposals 
to eradicate altogether the elements of Socialism from our civiliza- 
tion, and to carry the principles of individual liberty to their 
complete and logical end; and no doubt in other circles one might 
hear the converse of these doctrines. . . . But to talk of 
eliminating either is surely nonsense. . . . Professor Huxley 
tersely sums up the question in these words; ‘If individuality has 
no play, society does not advance. If individuality breaks out 
of all bounds society perishes.” Add to all this that the 
precept to respect individual liberty in all matters which 
concern the individual does not in reality afford an answer 
to the kind of problem which it is meant to solve. For 
the difficulty in any given case is to determine, since all 
actions concern in a degree both the individual and society, what are 
the actions which so concern the individual that they come within 
the scope of Mill’s celebrated formula. When Mill’s principle 
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“is applied to any practical question, such as the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, its futility becomes at once apparent. Mr. Mill dealt 
with this question himself, and demolished a temperance secretary 
who wanted to put a stop to the drink traffic on the ground that it 
invaded his social rights. I think Mr. Mill’s arguments against such 
interference overwhelming, but, for the life of me, I cannot see how 
his principle condemns it. Is drunkenness purely self-regarding ? 
Does it not injure others? . . . The more we examine [the 
principle], the more clearly shall we perceive that it is quite insuf- 
ficient for our purpose. When we are considering whether, in a 
particular case, the claims of the Individual or of the Social ele- 
ments should be considered paramount, how often is it of any use 
to remind ourselves that Society may only coerce a man to prevent 
harm to others? What we generally want to know is the limit to 
this right of Society’s, which the principle admits; and of that it 
will tell us nothing.” No one will assert that this criticism of Mill 
is absolutely unanswerable. If Mill were living he would be ready 
with a reply of some sort, whatever we might think of its worth. 
What may be confidently asserted is that Lord Pembroke’s criticism 
hits a weak point in Mill’s system. It embodies a thoroughly rea- 
sonable objection which proceeds not from a captious controversialist 
but from a calm searcher after truth. It moreover at once illus- 
trates and suggests the belief which underlies all Lord Pembroke’s 
social and political theories. The complexity, he holds, of human 
nature and of human society is so great that it is vain to hope that 
we can solve the problems of statesmanship by reliance on any one 
general principle, or even on any two or three general principles. 
This is exactly one of those important conclusions which seem 
obvious to any man who, while he relies on the force of reason, 
is determined to test abstract conclusions by a constant reference 
to the facts of life, but which are constantly overlooked by theorists 
bent on regenerating or defending society. 

Lord Pembroke, when considering the relation of liberty and 
socialism, is occupied with a speculative problem which has only 
an indirect bearing on the Party conflicts of the day. When 
examining schemes for the reform of the House of Lords, he enters 
the sphere of practical politics. What is specially to be remarked 
is that whether he appears before us as a thinker or as a statesman, 
he exhibits in reality exactly the same qualities of mind. His 
strength does not in either case lie in originality or subtlety. He 
rises above other men because he applies an unbiased judgment 
and the soundest good sense to matters which theorists and 
politicians alike in general regard in the light of their enthusiasms, 
their prejudices, their passions, or their interests. 

Lord Pembroke, though a peer himself, and though avowedly hold- 
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ing both that a Second Chamber cannot be dispensed with, and that 
in many respects the House of Lords as it at present exists forms an 
excellent Second Chamber, had, even as early as 1885, clearly per- 
ceived two points which it is to be feared have not in 1897 become 
visible to ordinary Conservatives, or to the Conservative leaders. 
The first of these points is that the House of Lords cannot safely 
be left unreformed. “There is no hiding or disguising,” he says, 
“the characteristic features of an institution like the House of 
Lords. It has to exist, if it can, under the fierce light of public 
criticism. What is more, it has now to become, on pain of extinc- 
tion, such a Second Chamber as a great democracy will respect, or, 
at least, consent to tolerate. We must face this fact; and if we do, 
we must ask ourselves whether such a democracy is likely to toler- 
ate a Second Chainber in which the hereditary element is quite over- 
whelming. I for one cannot believe it.” ‘hese words were spoken 
in 1885; they did not then receive the attention they deserved, 
and it will be the gravest fault of English statesmanship if they 
now go unheeded. The second point which at once became appar- 
ent to Lord Pembroke’s clear insight is the nature of the danger 
to which the House is exposed. Its absolute abolition is at this 
moment in the highest degree improbable. Odd as the statement 
may sound to members of the House of Commons, there exists no 
large body of persons in England who would, after the experience 
of the last fifteen years, dream of confiding the whole control of 
English politics to an elective Chamber which, like other elective 
bodies, may at any moment come to represent the wish of a Party 
rather than the deliberate will of the nation. “The danger [is] 
that, in a fit of democratic passion, the country mizht insist on a 
reform in the direction of curtailing the powers of that House to 
an extent that would make it too weak to be of much use as a 
Second Chamber.” These words, uttered in 1888, are marked by 
extraordinary sagacity. They anticipate the policy which, under 
expressions which appeared at times almost self-contradictory, Lord 
Rosebery apparently wished to recommend to the country. He 
was, and we suppose is, a Second Chamber man. He did not when 
Minister propose any scheme for the reconstitution of the House 
of Lords. But in some way or other, which was never clearly 
defined, he wished to change the position of the House. It is fair 
to suppose that his idea was to curtail its powers. This, whatever 
may have been the real meaning of Lord Rosebery’s studied ambi- 
guities, is at any rate by far the most promising course for innovators 
who know they will not be allowed to destroy, and are afraid to im- 
prove, and therefore to strengthen, a Second Chamber. It possesses 
the further recommendation that the gradual curtailment of the 
powers of the House, while it may not shock popular sentiment, 
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bears some analogy to the process by which historically the real, 
though not the nominal, powers of the Crown have been ultimately 
transferred in fact to the House of Commons. This, at any rate, 
was the peril which eleven years ago pressed itself on the attention 
of Lord Pembroke. Unlike an ordinary Conservative, he then and 
ever after steadily refused to shut his eyes to a danger which he 
foresaw. 

Foresight and readiness for early action are the real safeguards 
against panic, and one finds that characteristically enough Lord 
Pembroke, while acknowledging to the full the necessity for re- 
form, has, throughout his speeches and writings, insisted upon the 
consideration that the reform needed, though it must be genuine, 
might be effective without being violent or revolutionary. The delu- 
sion favoured by so many men who have deemed themselves Con- 
servatives, that there is no course of action between strenuous 
resistance to all change, and sudden concession to revolutionary 
demands is just one of those ideas which were revolting to a man 
of Lord Pembroke’s reasonableness. He insists again and again that 
no radical reconstruction of the House is required or even desirable ; 
he implies, if he does not directly assert, the opinion, which we 
fully believe to be thoroughly well founded, that in England 
neither the Peerage nor the House of Lords—two things, be it 
remembered, which should carefully be kept distinct—are un- 
popular. As long as Radicals continue to receive peerages and 
electors like to make peers mayors and chairmen of county councils 
whenever a lord is willing to accept a municipal or a local office, 
as long as we see that the sons of lords readily make their way 
into the House of Commons, and assuredly find, to put the matter 
in the very mildest form, that success in public life is at least as 
open to them as to commoners, we may dismiss all fears that 
Englishmen as a body dislike a lord. Nor is there the remotest 
reason to suppose that the mass of the electors throughout the 
United Kingdom were angry when the House of Lords threw out 
Bills passed by a Party majority through the Commons. The 
popularity of the Peerage is, in short, one of those facts which, 
whether we like it or not, must, as Lord Pembroke has insisted, 
determine the character of the changes to be introduced into the 
House of Lords. P 

Two ideas, moreover, which are often adopted by persons willing 
to reform the House he has decisively rejected. He disbelieves in 
the attempt to construct a Chamber as strong as the House of Com- 
mons. If such a Chamber were constructed—which is conceivable 
—“the popular Chamber could never rest until it had crippled or 
destroyed it, so that its stability would be less than that of the pre- 
sent House of Lords.” He objects again to any scheme which should 
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make the House of Lords an elective Chamber. “I have no sym- 
pathy,” he says, “ whatever with proposals for making the House of 
Lords a representative, in the sense of an elective, House.” Not 
only would such a change bring the Lords into conflict with the 
House of Commons, but it would, in Lord Pembroke’s judgment, 
deprive the House of its essential character. “ ‘lhe House of Lords 
ought to claim to be representative of nothing excepting avery large 
portion of the good sense, and talent, and patriotism, and indepen- 
dent opinion of the country; and the more of this element they 
put into the House of Lords by means of life peerages, and what 
was called ex-officio peerages, the better . . . it would be.” 

Here we reach the gist of Lord Pembroke’s actual policy. It 
is in effect that the blunder committed in 1857 (though to this 
stupendous mistake he does not in so many words refer) of reject- 
ing Palmerston’s scheme for creating life peers should be retrieved, 
and the House be made in future to consist partly of hereditary 
and partly of life peers, or ex-officio peers. 

What is to be said of this policy ? 

It is, as far as it goes, statesmanlike. It is grounded, as we have 
already pointed out, on a keen perception of the facts of the case. 
It is the policy of a man who sees that the House of Lords must 
‘-be reformed, and, if possible, be reformed quickly; who perceives 
that the peers are not unpopular, and that at the moment there is 
no demand for a revolutionary change in the constitution. It is 
further the policy of a thinker who knows that in England, at least,. 
a reform may be accepted, and may work well if it meets the imme- 
diate needs of the time, even though it be not grounded upon any 
very clear and definite principle. Lord Pembroke’s scheme, in short, 
is, as far as it goes, sound and statesmanlike; the true question is 
whether it goes far enough. And here we must remember that his 
suggestions with regard to the House of Lords were all of them made 
between 1885 and 1888. Men nowadays move quickly, and a good 
deal has happened since the spring of 1888. It is at any rate 
arguable that measures which would have met the requirements of 
1888 will not meet the requirements of 1897. The creation, for 
example, of life peerages, must of necessity operate but slowly 
in changing the nature of the House of Lords. In the forty 
years, indeed, which have elapsed since Lord Palmerston 
attempted to create a life peer, the whole character of the 
House might, had his attempt succeeded, have been changed. 
But bold would be the man who should predict that the House 
will last forty years longer, unless it is reformed by some change 
more extensive than the introduction of life peers. It is, again, 
on Lord Pembroke’s own principles, almost essential that means 
should be taken to remove from the House noblemen whose cha- 
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racter brings discredit on the body to which they belong. That 
the House contains any large number of black sheep is not 
proved or proveable, but what is certain is that the fact that 
a peer whose character is infamous may have an opportunity 
of voting, and may by his vote turn a division, weakens the 
authority of the House. In matters of public concern, one 
must always have regard to the fact that rhetoric has at least 
as much effect on opinion as logic. As long as democratic 
speakers can urge that peers may sit and vote in the House 
whom any honest man would refuse to receive at his own table, 
so long the defenders of the Lords will fight at a disadvantage. 
It is at any rate very doubtful whether a statesman who rightly 
wishes to maintain the authority of the Lords must not now 
adopt more drastic measures than in 1888 commended them- 
selves to Lord Pembroke. However this may be, his way of 
considering reform, and his practical proposals for reforming 
the House are most characteristic. They are from beginning 
to end reasonable. As a reasonable reformer, he sees the necessity 
for change, and distrusts any change which is not absolutely 
necessary. What he does not see so readily, is that a large 
change may often be more easy to effect than a small one. 
Moderation, no less than violence, has its delusions, but it 
must be noted that moderation such as Lord Pembroke’s, which 
is produced not by timidity, but by reasonableness, is congenial to 
Englishmen; and it is not at all certain that Lord Pembroke’s 
temperate scheme for improving the House, might not turn out in 
the long-run more acceptable to the English people than any plan 
for either completely mending, or of finally ending, an ancient 
institution, which is now stronger and more popular than it has 
been for years. 

Lord Pembroke’s proposals may leave on the mind a certain sense 
of inadequacy, but discerning critics easily see that one’s estimate 
of Lord Pembroke’s character and genius is quite independent of 
the value to be attached to his specific schemes of reform. 
What is really impressive is the mode in ,which he deals 
with every public question. Every line he has written ex- 
hibits his calmness, his sagacity, his reasonableness, and his 
public spirit. Nor do his literary remains of themselves at all 
fully represent his peculiar genius. He had the power—and it is 
one of the very rarest of powers—to make the most of a great 
position. The manifest and obvious advantages of a peerage are, 
as regards at any rate men who enter into public life, balanced by 
considerable disadvantages. More than one statesman or poli- 
tician who in reality owes the space he occupies in the public eye 
to his being a lord has, with some want of dignity and wisdom, 
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bemoaned in public the misfortune of being a peer. Lord Pem- 
broke, whose powers might in any case have made him con- 
spicuous, was, we may assume, as conscious as others of the dis- 
abilities of the peerage, but he also knew and acted on the know- 
ledge that a historic name and a seat in the House of Lords 
confer on a man of public spirit something far more valuable than 
political privileges. His position is in itself a call to the discharge 
of public duties; he is a servant of the State without the risk of 
becoming the slave of the public. He can know personally 
the leading men of the day; he can easily appropriate the 
best thoughts of the time; he can follow and take part in 
important discussion; he can more easily than most men 
learn what is true, and, if free from the meaner forms of 
ambition, can express and follow out his own convictions with a 
perfect independence which almost of necessity is denied to 
ordinary politicians; he can, in short, become in his own person 
that which Lord Pembroke wished to make the House of Lords, 
the representative of the good sense, and talent and patriotism, 
and independent opinion of the country; and, what is denied to 
ordinary men, he can exert an influence on the policy of the 
country which can be exercised by very few of its so-called repre- 
sentatives. That a peer should be able to enjoy the true advan- 
tages of a peerage there is but one thing needful. It is absolutely 
necessary that he should cherish his own independence of 
character and his own independence of thought. This is exactly 
the one point in which even well-meaning men fall short of what 
is required by their high calling. It is because Lord Pembroke 
did not fall below the standard required of him that, though his 
actual achievements in the world both of politics and of literature 
may from circumstances have been comparatively small, and 
though among the mass of his countrymen he may never have 
enjoyed fame or endured notoriety, he has played a dis- 
tinguished part. As you read the pages which are the inadequate 
record of his public life, you feel both that they are ful] of dignity 
and instruction, and that interesting as are his writings, yet, to 
apply to Lord Pembroke words which he himself used of Henry 
Fawcett, “The man is greater than his work.” 
A. V. Dicey. 
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A WRITER, signing himself “ Englishman,” in The National Review 
for March, 1895, gave an account of the negotiations of Pitt and 
Castlereagh with the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland at the 
time of the Union. Two of the pledges then given by the English 
Ministers, those, namely, which related to tithe commutation and 
Catholic Emancipation, were subsequently redeemed, though not 
until immense harm had been done by about thirty years of delay. 
The third promise, that to make provision for the stipends of 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland, never was fulfilled. 

“Englishman ” did not treat of the history of this question sub- 
sequent to the overthrow of the wisdom of Pitt by the madness of 
George III. This I propose to do in the present article. The 
whole matter forms an interesting, and, I think, important chapter 
in the history of Ireland, a history paved (like hell) with good 
intentions of English statesmen. Intentions too often frustrated by 
pride, prejudice, or, more usually, mere want of intelligent interest 
at Westminster; or, if carried into effect at last, usually in the 
wrong way and at the wrong time, when evil due to delay has 
created every possible mischief. 

No one, since the Irish Church was disestablished, has much 
discussed the idea of Roman Catholic endowment in Ireland. 
Before that event the idea was continually under discussion in 
connection with the periodic assaults upon the Irish Establish- 
ment. In the year 1825 the “State of Ireland” was investigated 
by a Parliamentary Committee. It is clear to anyone who studies 
the Irish evidence then given, that, if Catholic Emancipation had 
at once been passed, and had been accompanied by a rational 
reform of the Irish Church, reducing its revenues to some pro- 
portion with the number of its adherents, and if, at the same time, 
a liberal provision had been made for the Catholic clergy, the 
Catholics would have accepted these measures with gratitude as a 
satisfaction of their grievances, so far as they related to religion. 
O’Connell himself said so in evidence :— 


“*The object of the Catholic gentry was to connect the Catholic clergy and 
laity with Government itself,—to embody them, as it were, as a portion of the 
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State, and to give the Government a reasonable and fair influence over the 
Catholic clergy. . . . I am sure that is the opinion of the clergy, and I 
know it is of the Catholic laity.” 

Dr. Doyle, the able representative of the Irish hierarchy, gave 
evidence to the same effect. Mr. Blake and other well-informed 
witnesses said exactly the same thing. 

In this same year, 1825, two events happened. One was, that 
the Catholic Relief Bill was for the first time passed by the House 
of Commons and rejected by the Lords. The other event was, 
that Lord Francis Leveson-Gower carried in the House of Commons 
a motion in favour of provision for the Irish Catholic clergy. His 
objects, he said, were “to connect the whole body of secular 
Catholic clergy with the State, to effect an improvement in the 
condition of the Catholic laity, and to provide for the security of 
the Protestant Church.” He found that the number of the Catho- 
lic priests in Ireland amounted to about 1,000, and that of curates 
to about the same, making the total number of parish priests about 
2,000. He proposed to allow to 200 of these an annual stipend of 
£200 each, to 800 a stipend of £120, and to 1,000 a stipend of 
£60. To each of the four Archbishops he allotted £1,500, to each 
of the 22 Bishops £1,000, and to the Deans £300 each. He esti- 
mated the total amount needed at about £250,000 a year. About 
a fourth of the existing income of the priests was, he said, derived 
from the offerings of their parishioners at certain solemn festivals 
of the Church. These he proposed to leave untouched ; the public 
stipend would replace the rest of the existing income of the 
Catholic clergy, thus improving their position, while lessening the 
burden on the Catholic laity. The motion was carried by 205 to 
162. 

Lord Francis Leveson-Gower’s motion was in close connection 
with the Emancipation Bill of 1825, and came to naught, together 
with that Bill. The Sybilline chance was missed, as always in 
Irish history. There was a fine no-popery rally of all the stupidi- 
tiesin England. Catholic Emancipation was delayed for four years 
more, and only carried, as it were, at the point of the bayonet, as 
an alternative to civil war, and without that recognition of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, reform of the Irish Church, 
and provision for the Catholic clergy which should have accom- 
panied the concession. 

The gulf between England and Ireland was not bridged over, 
but rather enlarged by an Act which gave vastly increased political 
weight to the Irish Catholics, while leaving them as detached as 
before from the general interests. 

In 1825 the Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland would have 
been willing to enter into a concordat with the State; after the 
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following years of exasperating conflict they refused to do so. 
Their new position is stated in 1840 in the Report of the National 
Association of Ireland, which was drafted by O’Connell himself. 
It demanded the destruction of the Irish Church, while repu- 
diating the idea of concurrent endowment. In the same spirit 
the Irish Catholic Bishops passed resolutions in 1833, 1841, 1843, 
and 1867. The decisive resolution in 1867 may be quoted :— 


** That notwithstanding the rightful claim of the Catholic Church in Ireland to 
have restored to it the property and revenues of which it was unjustly deprived, 
the Irish Catholic Bishops hereby reaffirm the subjoined resolutions of the Bishops 
assembled in the year 1833, 1841, and 1843; and adhering to the letter and spirit 
of those resolutions, distinctly declare that they will not accept endowment from 
the State out of the property and revenues now held by the Protestant Establish- 
ment, nor any State endowment whatever.” 


The question of concurrent endowment was again debated from 
time to time. It was in one of these debates, in 1844, that 
Macaulay made a very impressive speech, in which he pointed out 
most truly that Pitt 


‘**wished to unite not only the kingdoms, but the hearts and affections of the 
people. For that object the Catholic disabilities were to be removed, the Catholic 
clergy were to be placed in an honourable, comfortable, and independent position, 
and Catholic education was to be conducted on a liberal scale. His views and 
opinions agreed with, and were, I have no doubt, taken from those of Mr. Burke, 
aman of an understanding even more enlarged and generous than his own. If 
Mr. Pitt’s system had been carried into effect, I believe that the Union with 
Ireland would now have been fully as secure and as far out of the reach of agita- 
tion as the Union with Scotland.” 


In a powerful historical summary Mr. Macaulay showed how 
naturally loyal were the sympathies of the Catholics, and how 
madly the Tory Party had thrown away an alliance which they 
might so easily have had for the support of all that they held dear 
against the attacks of their enemies in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

The long-assailed Protestant Church of Ireland fell in 1869, and 
I propose to discuss in some detail the part played in the closing 
scenes by the doctrine of concurrent endowment. I may note, in 
passing, that, in 1868, the short-lived Tory Government had thrown 
out some hints of a possible solution of the Church question by 
way of concurrent endowment, much to the alarm of one wing of 
the Liberal Party. 

In 1869 Mr. Gladstone brought in his Bill for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Church. The income of 
this Church, derived chiefly from tithes, but partly from rents and 
stocks, was estimated to amount to between £600,000 and 
£700,000 a year. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing his Bill, said that 
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‘the great Minister who proposed the Act of Union neither said nor believed that 
it would be possible under a Legislative Union to maintain the system of religious 
inequality which he found subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, he has left 
on record his strong conviction that the countenance and support afforded from 
national sources to the Established Church must be extended to the other 
religions of the country.” 


Mr. Gladstone did not, however, draw the conclusion that con- 
current endowment, or fair sharing of the existing endowments, 
was the just remedy. He went on to say— 


**T admit that we pursue religious equality by means different from those pro- 
posed by Mr, Pitt, but by means, as I believe, better suited to the purpose we 
have in view, and certainly more consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, and 
to the possibilities of the times in which we live.” 


In plain English, this well-rounded sentence meant that, where- 
as Mr. Pitt in 1800 had desired to endow the Catholic Church as 
well as the Anglican in Ireland, it was necessary, in view of the 
Liberal and Nonconformist atmosphere of 1869, to reach religious 
equality in Ireland by the reverse method of reducing the Anglican 
Church to the nudity of the Roman Catholic. It is to be observed, 
however, that this was not really effected by the Act of 1869, 
which provided the Protestant Episcopal Church with a handsome 
suin of capital amounting to nearly eight millions, to compensate 
existing life interests, and to form a partial re-endowment. The 
Presbyterians received £773,000, the capitalized value of the 
aggregate “Regium Donum” grants, formerly made to them out 
of public revenue. All that the Catholics received was the suin of 
£372,000, as the capitalized value of the grant of £26,000 a year 
which had for many previous years been made to them out of the 
Consolidated Fund, in respect of Maynooth, the training college 
for Irish priests. 

As to the disposal of the residue of the funds of the Irish 
Church to be left after meeting these charges, Mr. Gladstone made 
the following observations :— 


‘*T will first state the conditions which appear to me necessary to be combined 
in a good plan for the disposal of such afund. The first two are already fixed— 
written, I may say, in letters of iron. It is written that the money is to be 
applied to Irish purposes ; and it is written that it is to be applied to purposes 
not ecclesiastical—not for any Church ; not for any clergy ; not for any teaching 
of ‘religion.’ ” 


He also said that, subject to this, the purposes must be as 
cy-pres as possible to religion, for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity in Ireland, and of a permanent character :— 


‘*The money must be so disposed of, so attached and annexed to the satisfaction 
of the permanent wants always inherent in the community, that the day can 
never come when some member, rising either upon these or those benches, can 
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say, ‘ Here you have a fine fund undisposed of in Ireland,’ and may suggest some 
scheme of applying it, which shall lead us back into all the embarrassments from 
which we are now at length vigorously struggling to free ourselves.” 


He then went on to consider possible modes :— 


‘*The division of the fund among Churches only was out of the question, be- 
cause such a measure would be in conflict with the sentiments of the people, the 
opinions of this House, and the pledges which we have given and which must be 
redeemed. The application of it to education would not fall so directly under 
the ban as the direct application of it to religion, but to propose to apply these 
funds to education would raise a just suspicion on the part of our Irish friends 
that we were endeavouring to get quit of the annual grants in the Estimates, and 
in the second place it would launch us into the midst of a multitude of religious 
difficulties, and would again complicate the controversy of the National Church 
with the controversy of the unsolved problems of education.” 


The preamble to the Disestablishment Act of 1869 states that it 
is expedient that the property of the Church should, after satisfying 
all just and equitable claims, be “ applied in such manner as Par- 
liament shall hereafter direct.” Section 68 of the Act indicates 
that the appropriation is to be “mainly to the relief of unavoid- 
able calamity and sutfering.” This phrasing is the compromise 
arrived at in the result of a conflict of opinion between the majority 
in the House of Lords and the majority in the House of Commons. 
As the Bill went to the House of Lords, the preamble contained 
words to the effect that the residuary property should be applied 
“ for the advantage of the Irish people, but not for the maintenance 
of any Church, or clergy, or other ministry, nor for the teaching of 
religion.” The Lords struck this passage out of the preamble, partly 
because they were unwilling expressly to enact that at no time and 
under no circumstances whatever should any part of this property, 
however small, again be applied towards the support of religion, or 
religious education; partly because they wished to insert an 
amendment into the body of the Act allowing grants to be made 
for the purpose of providing houses and allotments of land to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Lord Denbigh, speaking, as a Catholic, on 
behalf of the Irish hierarchy, said that if this were offered, not as a 
political bribe, but as an act of pure justice, it would not be refused. 
This amendment met with remarkably unanimous support in the 
House of Lords. Earl Russell spoke for it. Another Whig noble, 
equally pur sang, Earl Grey, said— 

‘You ought, I maintain, to afford to the poor people of Ireland some assist- 
ance toward the maintenance of their Church. My Lords, I am told by those 
who have carefully enquired into the matter that this maintenance of the clergy 
at this time forms one of the heaviest burdens of the people of Ireland. 


It would therefore be a great assistance to the poor of Ireland to give something 
towards the support of their clergy.” 


Lord Grey added some words quite truly prophetic of the year 
1895, with its unnatural combination of Irish Catholics and English 
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Radicals and Dissenters against the Established Church in 
Wales :— 


‘*If you do that, how totally reversed our position will be. Instead of having 
a solemn Parliamentary affirmation of the voluntary principle, you will have 
furnished a Parliamentary declaration that it is right that a portion of the public 
wealth should continue to be employed in the teaching of religion. Instead of 
having opposed to you (in case of an attack on the Church of England) with the 
voluntary party the whole of the Irish population, you will have a great part of 
that population interested in maintaining the principle that is opposed to the 
voluntary one, and you will have them for allies instead of opponents. I ask you 
whether that will not make a material difference?” 


Almost every speaker in the House of Lords expressed the 
opinion that it would be better if such a provision could be made, 
though some thought it impracticable in view of the state of 
public feeling.. Much to their credit, the Anglican Bishops sup- 
ported the amendment, several speaking in its favour. On this 
occasion they found an unusual ally in Lord Westbury, who 
referred to the never-fulfilled promise of Lord Castlereagh :— 

“*In that year (1799), on the consideration of the treaty for the Act of Union, 
Lord Castlereagh obtained the consent of the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the stipulation that they should receive a provision out of the funds of 
the State. They gave their assent, and the Union was completed, but the promise 
on your side was never fulfilled. Now, my Lords, that stands recorded, You 


have now a glorious opportunity of redeeming the promise that was then given, 
and from the performance of which you then slunk away.” 


Lord Salisbury, characteristically said that he “would rather 
the money was given to support Roman Catholic priests than 
lunatics,” referring to the proposal to spend some of the fund on 
lunatic asylums. He said that the names of Pitt, Castlereagh, 
Wellington, and Peel could all be cited in support of concurrent 
endowment. He added that :— 


‘* A question of the gravest policy seems to me to underlie that which we have 
been discussing to-night. You tell us that the Bill is a great message of peace to 
Ireland. What is the use of a message of peace if you refuse to apply this money 
for the religious purposes most acceptable to a large portion of the people?” 


In the House of Commons, Sir Roundell Palmer (afterwards 
Lord Selborne) broke with his party on this occasion in order to 
follow his conscience, and made a speech, going very much to the 
root of the matter. He said— 


‘‘The real principle of the Bill is that the property of the Irish Church is not 
to be dealt with as the property of the State; that this property is held by the 
State in trust for the Irish people, that years ago it was taken from the great 
majority of the people for whose religious purposes it was intended, and that it 
ought now to be devoted to Irish purposes on principles of strict equality. This 
being so, can anyone pretend that in justice no portion of the property so taken 
from the Irish Church should be enjoyed by the great majority of the Irish people 
for religious purposes? . . . Having left so much to Protestants, you say 
that not even residences shall be given to the clergy of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland out of the funds taken from the Irish Church, and which are no 
longer to be applied to their original purposes.” 
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Sir Roundell Palmer pleaded in vain. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech opposing the amendment of the Lords, said— 

‘It is impossible, Sir, to carry concurrent endowment. We should not only be 
faithless to our pledges, but should prove ourselves to be unfit for the solemn 
charge laid upon us of conducting the administration or legislation of this 
country, because we would show that we are wholly incapable of appreciating 
facts clear and glaring as the sun at noonday. . . . Sir, the convictions of 
this nation are absolutely opposed to the adoption of such a principle.” 


After this frank declaration of the democratic idea that a states- 
man’s duty is to follow, not to lead, current opinion, however 
unjust, prejudiced, or ill-informed, Mr. Gladstone very characteris- 
tically went on to say— 

‘* There are higher considerations in my mind than that of a mere submission 


to the necessity of facts, which absolutely point out the course which we should 
pursue on this important question. 


He did not, however, explain what these higher considerations 
were. 

The result was a compromise. The amendment of the House 
of Lords enabling grants for providing houses and land for the 
Catholic clergy was struck out, but the Commons did not re-insert 
in the preamble the words expressly forbidding the future applica- 
tion of any part of the income to the support of clergy or of direct 
religious education. Under Section 68, however, the residuary 
income of the fund is to be appropriated mainly to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering. 

In the opinion of many well-informed persons the subsequent 
dealings with the fund have been of questionable advantage to 
Ireland. It is often alleged in that country that the fund has been 
used by successive Governments to relieve the general taxpayer of 
the United Kingdom from charges which, but for its existence, he 
would have had to meet. It has been used to solve Irish difficul- 
ties without expense to England. So, to begin with, the Regium 
Donum and Maynooth Grants ceased to be charges on the Imperial 
Exchequer. Then there were large sums applied to educational 
purposes which, but for the fund, would have had to be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. There is the loan of £1,271,500 
raised by mortgage of the Church Fund income to meet the 
distress of 1880. We could not have let the people starve, and we 
should, but for the fund, have had to make a grant from revenue. 
Another instance is the charge of £950,000 made by Mr. Gladstone 
upon this fund in 1882 to settle the Arrears of Rent question. 
These sums were advanced as loans, to be repaid with 34 per cent. 
interest within a certain number of years, out of the Church 
income. If the Church had not been disestablished, either 
this £950,000 would have had to be granted from the Imperial 
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revenue, or the troublesome question which affected generally 
the politics of the United Kingdom could not have been solved. 
The existence of the Church Fund supplied an alternative 
mode of settlement, but one of a kind most expensive to Ireland. 
It will take probably upwards of a million and a half, derived from 
the Irish soil in the shape of tithe-charges and rents, to replace with 
interest at 34 per cent. the capital loan of £950,000. If the money 
had been supplied by a grant from annual revenue, Ireland 
would have contributed only in the proportion borne by her 
taxation to that of the United Kingdom. Before the fall of the 
Church the income derived from its endowments was mostly spent 
in the various diocesan towns and parishes. I am inclined to 
think that, economically, Ireland, looked at separately, has been, 
to some extent, a loser, since 1869, by the diversion of most of this 
income to the purpose of replacing great loans of capital with 
interest. On the other hand, the taxpayers of the United King- 
dom have gained by escaping the grants which, but for the dises- 
tablishment, they would have had to make, to assist Ireland in her 
continual misfortunes.* 

It is not, however, my object in this article to examine the 
application which has been made of the revenues formerly con- 
secrated to the maintenance of public worship. Returning to the 
main theme, I should like to call attention to a remarkable speech 
made by Mr. John Bright in these debates of 1869. He referred 
to a published letter written by him in 1852, but which, he said, 
had met with no support from the Protestants in Ireland, or the 
great body of those in Great Britain. In this letter he had pro- 
posed that on the abolition of the Established Church in Ireland 
a million sterling should be allotted to it as a nucleus for a sus- 
tentation fund, that another million should be given to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, about £1,000 to each parish, to provide priests’ 
houses, with about ten acres of land annexed to each, and a third 
million to the Presbyterians, and that the Maynooth Grant and 
the Regium Donum should then cease. He said :— 

‘“‘That would have been a measure of great political justice, a measure of 


political equality ; but we know perfectly well that in this country there has 
grown up from that time to this an increasing hostility to religious endowments. 


* Mr. Murrough O’Brien, one of the Irish Land Commissioners, gave interest- 
ing evidence on this subject before the Financial Relations Commission. His 
allegations are summed up on page 163 of their report volume. About eleven and 
a half millions have been advanced (out of Post Office money banked with the 
National Debt Commissioners) as loans on the security of the Church revenue at 34 
per cent. interest. If no further loans are made the whole of those outstanding 
will have been repaid by the year 1907, The result will then be that these loans 
of eleven and a half millions will have taken, in interest and repayment of 
capital, about seventeen millions out of the Church revenue 
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At this very moment we hear by every post that the Protestants of Ireland would 
rather go out naked on the hillside with their Church than take anything from 
the funds they hitherto possessed and hand it over to their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. If I were in favour of religious endowments I would be 
ashamed of uttering such a sentiment as that. . . . The question offered for 
consideration in my letter is not one that it is competent now for any member to 
carry. There has not been in our time any Minister more powerful than my 
right hon. friend at the head of the Government; but . . . all his influence 
and power would break and shiver like broken glass if we were to propose by these 
funds to endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. And, if that be so, why 
should we not dismiss the question ?”’ 

No doubt Mr. Bright expressed the plain truth with his usual 
sincerity. The powerful Tory leader who made the Union was 
prevented by George III. from taking the steps which he well knew 
to be necessary to make the Union satisfactory to Irish feelings. 
The no less powerful Liberal chief of 1869 was prevented by the 
necessity of pleasing Protestant Dissenters, Low Churchmen, and 
Radicals, from following the policy which he probably, quite as 
well as Lord Grey or Sir Roundell Palmer, knew in his heart to be 
the best and most just. The year of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was almost the apogee of pure Liberalism. Times 
have changed since then, and the electorate, and we with them, 
and with it. 

What an illustration is this whole history of the causes which 
have made it impossible for England and Ireland to live happily 
together! In England, Scotland, and Ireland alike there were 
these endowments, tithes, and lands, appropriated in ancient times 
to the support of the Church. In England this property remained, 
after the Reformation, in the possession of the Anglican Church, 
which has been, on the whole, that of the majority of Englishmen, 
and the one most suited to the average national temperament. In 
Scotland, after an unsuccessful attempt by the Stewart kings to 
introduce an episcopal system on the English model, the endow- 
ments, which once supported Catholic priests and bishops, have 
supported Presbyterian ministers, certainly, till lately at any rate, 
with the strong approval of the vast bulk of the Scottish nation. In 
Ireland the attempt to introduce the English model was successful. 
Although the great mass of the people remained faithful to the 
old Catholic religion, a Protestant episcopal system was introduced, 
and the whole of the endowments were appropriated to its use. 
Thus the rule which held good in England and Scotland that the 
Church of the majority should possess the ecclesiastical income 
was reversed in Ireland, and this although, if we are to consider the 
intention of the ages in which the property became dedicated 
to religious uses, the moral claim of neither Anglicanism in 
England nor Presbyterianism in Scotland was, to say the least, 
better than that of Roman Catholicism in Ireland. It naturally 
occurred to a great Tory statesman like Pitt that the true way of 
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remedying the evils resulting from this inequality was to endow 
the Church of the Catholic people of Ireland. He was unable to 
carry out his view, and the epoch of enlightened Toryism, in which 
it might have been possible to effect a just settlement of the Irish 
Church question, passed away. The settlement was effected by 
Liberalism, in temporary alliance with Irish discontent, but, by its 
essential nature, deeply hostile to Catholic principles. Even the 
small boon to the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland recommended 
by the House of Lords was refused on the ground that to grant it 
would be to shiver an English and Scottish Party “like broken 
glass.” Such was the pitiful consequence of the solution of a 
question of this kind on mere Liberal formulas. 

The writer, under the title of “Englishman,” to whom I have 
referred, thought that it might, even now, be good policy for 
Unionist statesmen to offer a public endowment of about £230,000 
a year to the Irish Catholic Church. This would merely be, as he 
points out, to follow the example of several European States who 
think it desirable that the clergy of more than one of the leading 
religions should be endowed. It is unnecessary to repeat the 
reasons which he gives in favour of enabling a body of men whose 
duty it is to guide and direct consciences, and rebuke in season, 
to live independently of the subscriptions of their parishioners, 
and of payments collected at church doors before the celebration 
of the most solemn offices of religion. The arguments in favour 
of maintaining the Church of the majority in England and Scot- 
land are also the arguments for endowing the Church of the 
majority in Ireland. It is true, also, that some reasons against a 
step of this kind, which formerly existed, are no longer of the 
same force. Many people in the United Kingdom, indeed, still 
fear and dislike the Roman Catholic Church, and, in order to give 
any advantage or recognition to that Church, it would be neces- 
sary to override some deep antipathies which are the cause of 
half the misfortunes of Irish history. In the days of the penal 
legislation against Catholics, and, indeed, until Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the State may be said to have shared and given expression to 
such feelings. But the State itself is no longer a Being, so to 
speak, with definite religious convictions. The political basis of 
Church defence is no longer that one form of religion is truer 
than another, but that it is expedient that the Church accepted by 
the majority should be established and endowed. In one of his 
speeches in 1869, Mr. Disraeli truly said that, if the Irish Church 
were disestablished, it would not be thereafter open to anyone to 
object to the endowment of any other clergy in Ireland. “The 
State (he said) would have abandoned any claim to judge of what 
was error and what was not.” 


But though this is so in principle, there can be no doubt, I fear 
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that, in practice, “Englishman” will have to wait for more en- 
lightened times to see his very rational suggestion carried into effect. 
Neither on the Irish Catholic nor on the English side is there any- 
thing like sufficient approximation at present. My object in recalling 
this history is, not to support the suggestion to which I have 
referred, but to give force to an expression of hope that we shall, so 
far as possible, avoid in future adding to our long series of errors with 
regard to Irish Catholicism. Government and Parliament will no 
doubt have to consider within the next two or three years the 
claim of Irish Catholics for assistance in the foundation of a 
Roman Catholic University. To favourable consideration, at the 
least, the honour of Mr. Balfour is pledged. It is to be hoped 
that such assistance will, this time at any rate, be given with a 
generous hand, and with no undue delay. Even if it were 
unsatisfactory, as might fairly be contended, to found an Univer- 
sity on a “denominational” basis, yet we have to atone for so 
much injustice towards Irish Catholics that such an objection, 
even by those who entertain it, should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of a slight compensation. It would be possible to 
attach such conditions to a grant that the government of the 
University, although in Roman Catholic hands, should not be ex- 
clusively clerical.* The atmosphere of Oxford and Cainbridge is 
Anglican, that of Scottish Universities is Presbyterian, that of 
Trinity College, Dublin, is Protestant. All these are well endowed. 
The Irish claim is that a Catholic University should be placed 
in the same position. It will be a thousand pities if the Unionist 
Party repeats the fatal mistake made at the beginning of this cen- 
tury with regard to the Irish Catholic clergy, and loses the oppor- 
tunity offered at the present moment of doing handsomely and 
graciously a friendly act, which the Church of the majority of 
the Irish people is now willing to accept. If we delay too long, 
Occasion may once more shake her swift wings and depart. 

In 1825 a Tory majority in the House of Commons was willing 
to make provision for the Irish Catholic clergy, and the Irish 
Catholics were willing to accept it, but in 1869 the Liberals in 
power were unwilling to give, or the Irish to receive, the gift. So, 
at the present moment, the Government in oftice favours dis- 
tinct religious atmosphere in education, and the Irish Catholics 
are willing to accept State aid for an University. A few years 
hence, for all we know, England may be ruled by a Party fanatically 
secularist, and the Irish may be too much alienated by events, not 
yet clearly foreseen, to accept a favour. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 


* The existing Catholic ‘‘ University “College,” at Dublin, might furnish a 
nucleus. 
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I.—THE CRAZE. 


A YEAR or two ago, when the Ibsen Craze was more of a novelty 
than it is at present, and the Possessed attracted more attention 
than is now bestowed upon them, some scoffer broached the 
irreverent theory that the Norwegian mystagogue was, if the 
tlippancy may be forgiven me, “ taking a rise” out of the myste. 
His heredity plays, according to this audacious suggestion, were 
really intended as so many skits on the latest doctrines of the scien- 
tific materialist ; and as to the profound and weighty “ symbolism” 
which his admirers found everywhere in his writings, it was all a 
wicked hoax. His ethical paradoxes, his summons of woman to 
insurrection, and his general incitements to individual and social 
revolt were, like Coleridge’s metaphysics, in Lamb’s kindly apology 
for them, “only his fun”; and the oracular tongue which framed 
these awe-inspiring deliverances, and on whose lightest word his 
devotees hung so adoringly, would, if they could only have viewed 
it under the Rintgen rays, have been found to be in the philo- 
sopher’s cheek. 

There was never any solid ground for these suspicions, if, indeed, 
they were anywhere seriously entertained. That is to say, no 
ground was ever furnished for them by Dr. Ibsen himself. Dr. 
Ibsen’s attitude was always, in the language of diplomacy, strictly 
“correct.” He had never done anything to suggest that he was 
gulling his worshippers ; it was only the spectacle of their infinite 
and pathetic gullibility which begot the idea that they were 
being gulled. If there is not much logic in that sequence, there is 
a good deal of human nature about it, and it is not difficult to 
trace its successive steps. Anyone, indeed, who was ever present at 
an early Ibsen matinée can trace it for himself. He has only to 
recall those serried lines of “earnest,” thoughtful, exquisitely 
“cultured,” disastrously half-educated, and absolutely humourless 
young men, and that sprinkling of rapt, “yearning,” and also 
absolutely humourless young women with which they were inter- 
spersed—he has only, I say, to recall this company of pious play_ 
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goers, and therewith the malicious thought which the sight of 
them can hardly fail to have suggested to him—namely, that 
they were as sheep ready for the slaughter, dupes positively 
clamouring for the practical joker. 

Who candoubt that it was this tempting spectacle which suggested 
the scoifer’s irreverent theory aforesaid? The scoffer no doubt had 
looked upon the Ibsenites at an Ibsen matinée and felt “in his very 
bones” how gloriously easy it would be to hoax them. Nay, he was 
perhaps conscious that if he were Ibsen he would hoax them. 
After a little longer study of them he might go so far as to aver that 
if Ibsen had a spark of humour in him he could not possibly refrain 
from hoaxing them. And from this it is but a short step to the 
conclusion that Ibsen was hoaxing them in fact. The one weak 
link in this otherwise irrefragable chain of reasoning is of course the 
assumption that Ibsen has a spark of humour. For that assump- 
tion there is no warrant whatsoever. On the contrary there is every 
indication that he takes himself and his art at least as seriously as 
he and it are taken by his worshippers, who thus escape an other- 
wise inevitable fate through the fortunate accident of his being as 
humourless as themselves. But for this the temptation would no 
doubt have been irresistible,and the scoffer is surely right in think- 
ing that the [bsenites would be absolutely at the mercy of their 
god. 

Still, there is, as I have said, no sort of warrant for regarding the 
author of The Master Builder as a tricksy sprite. Whatever he 
writes must be taken to have been written in a serious spirit, and 
though the latest Ibsen play which has been produced in London 
does undoubtedly strain this theory almost to breaking-point, one 
must hold by it and discuss Little Eyolf—so far as any additional 
discussion of that dreary indecency is necessary—on the basis of 
it. I shall, however, take leave to dismiss what have been con- 
veniently described as the “alcove passages” as speedily as _pos- 
sible from consideration. To some of those who read the news- 
paper criticisms of the play before going to see it, it certainly has 
appeared that the dramatic critics had given these passages dispro- 
portionate importance; but I must touch briefly upon them in 
virtue of their illustrative bearing on one of the main perversities 
of the Craze. Though exaggerated by criticism I admit that they 
were noticeable, and to the extent to which they were noticeable, 
disagreeable. This need not have been the case, I think ; for, to be 
candid, it is not the case with all forms of theatrical indecorum, 
That it was so here is due, in the opinion of one of the unconverted, 
to that more than Teutonic crudity with which the Norwegian 
dramatist handles all, even the most delicate, subjects connected 
with the relations of the sexes,—a crudity in which his awe-stricken 
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adorers, I know, find proof of grand simplicity, high veracity, merci- 
less sincerity, and what not other noble qualities, but which I should 
venture to explain as simply want of manners. No doubt it is 
“unconventional,” as Ibsenites proudly boast; but then, after all, 
clothes} themselves are a convention, and to appear without them 
would /be justly regarded as a retrograde step in civilization not to 
be excused on any plea of “unflinching realism.” There are no more 
unflinch\ng realists than are to be found among certain tribes of 
equatorial Africa; but their realism does not offend because it is - 
unconscioys. Give it that self-consciousness which is a necessary 
condition of art and it would immediately and reasonably offend 
the European eye. And this is really the dilemma wherewith the 
Ibsenites are confronted. Of two things, one : Either the nakedness 
of the Master's drama in these matters is primitive, unconscious, 
“equatorial,” or it is not. If it is not, if it resembles a European’s 
discarding of his clothes in a European thoroughfare for the sake 
of producing an effect, then there is nothing wonderful or original 
in it,or even predicable about it, except its detestable manners. If 
it is unconscious and equatorial then,in becoming inoffensive it at the 
same time stamps the naked drama as the drama of a less advanced 
civilization than our own. The [bsenite, or at any rate the English 
Ibsenite, is bound of course to prefer any other theory to this last. 
The drama of his idolatry must be something higher, more advanced, 
more responsive to the needs of the “ Modern Spirit,” more in har- 
mony with the New This and the New That than anything that the | 
stage of these lower latitudes can show: or it is nothing. To admit 
that it is simply crude and immature; unlike the drama of Western 
and Southern Europe, only because the country which produced it is 
in an earlier stage of intellectual and zesthetic development than the 
countries in which that drama is produced—to admit this and to 
entertain fora moment the inference from this that as Scandinavian 
civilization advances Scandinavian drama will become more like the 
draina of Southern and Western Europe would be fatal to the fun- 
damental assumption of the Ibsenite cult. Nevertheless, this is the 
simple fact, visible to all who have critical intelligence to distinguish 
between the superior and the inferior forms of artistic work, and 
honesty enough not to feign a preference for the inferior in order 
to gain credit for a subtlety of appreciation beyond their fellows. 
This, I say, is the simple fact, and visible as it is in every one of 
the Ibsen dramas which have found their way to the English stage, 
it is in none more conspicuous than in the play which was so 
ridiculously extolled by the sect at its first production some few 
weeks ago. Little Eyolf presents all the well-known and mono- 
tonous characteristics of its author’s dramatic work. There is 
the same tiresome repetition of the two feminine and two mas- 
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culine types which appear to exhaust all the possibilities of 
human nature in Ibsen’s conception of it—the imbecile hero with 
his Philistine foil, the morbid heroine, with her wishy-washy sister. 
There is the same amateurish construction and development of 
plot, the same solemnly futile attempts at the impressive in situa- 
tion, and a more than usually childish endeavour to bring the 
dangerous instrument of the supernatural into harmonious juxta- 
position with the coat-and-trousers life of the present day. And, of 
course, every one of these points in Little Eyolf, characterization, 
construction, situation, and management of the supernatural, has 
been selected by the gentle Ibsenite for devout and reverential 
praise. 

Alfred Ailmers, like George Tesman, and many another before 
him, is a wordy prig; his wife, Rita Allmers, is a highly amorous, 
and apparently wholly brainless animal. They have, as usual, 
failed to hit it off—there is no instance, I believe, of a successful 
marriage in the whole of the Ibsen theatre—and the husband in 
whom the ardour of first love has become extinct has gone up to 
“the loneliness of the mountain peaks and of the great waste places,” 
to get away from his wife (in whom the aforesaid ardour is still 
very vigorously alive), and to write his great book on Human 
Responsibility—the sort of title which would occur to a young 
man writing his first play. Their only child, Eyolf, has been 
crippled by an accident, for which the husband and wife afterwards 
admit their joint human responsibility, but the exact cause of 
which is obscure—some critics detecting in it a spice of impropriety, 
and others, myself, I admit, among the number, being unable to 
trace it to any cause but gross stupidity and neglect. To them 
enters the Rat-wife—a “ weird” and terrible figure according to the 
Ibsenite faith, but, as it seems to the unconverted, an intrusion of 
second-rate diablerie no less monstrously and ridiculously out of 
place in this coat-and-trousers drama than would be the substitution 
of the First Witch in Macbeth for Mrs. Bouncer in Box and Cox. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment on this unintentionally 
grotesque character—because, singled out as it has been for the 
fatuous admiration of the Ibsenites, it happens to supply a crucial 
test of that artistic skill which they claim for their idolized 
dramatist. I have ventured to describe the Rat-wife as monstrously 
and ridiculously out of place in the drama of nineteenth century 
manners and costume ; and as regards this particular drama of the 
period in question I again affirm that she is. But it is, of course, no 
part of my case to maintain—and it would imply an ignorance of 
many famous literary precedents to allege—that the immixture of 
thesupernatural with the prose of modern life must always and every- 
where have an effect of the incongruous. Balzac in France, Haw- 
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thorne in America, Stevenson in England, have all triumphantly 
demonstrated the contrary. But then I do contend, and with the 
utmost confidence, that the successful introduction of this element 
into realistic drama or fiction is only possible to artistry of 
the highest order. The mere imaginative power that goes to 
the creation of the supernatural figure, and may suffice for its 
manipulation in an atmosphere of fantasy and romance, is of 
no avail here. No other quality but that of consummate literary 
tact will serve. And it is in Ibsen’s conspicuous lack of this 
quality—nay, in his entire absence of suspicion that it is even 
required of him—that the immaturity of Scandinavian art and 
art-forms is so curiously visible. He thinks nothing apparently 
of bringing a dishevelled and half-demented beldame, mopping 
and mowing into a modern drawing-room, and of representing the 
parents of an invalid and crippled boy as standing tamely by while 
the hag entertains the company with such a recital of her business 
experiences as would probably frighten a nervous and ailing child 
into a fit. The whole scene—but that perhaps may constitute its 
charms for our civilization-sated hungerers after barbarism—has 
all the naiveté of the Middle Ages. Ibsen’s Rat-wife is apparently 
as much at home in the family circle of a Norwegian squire as 
the Devil or the Seven Deadly Sins in one of the old “ Moralities.” 
But to proceed with the story. The Rat-wife—in a passage under- 
stood by Ibsenites to be symbolic, and as such, furnished by 
earnest members of the sect with various and violently conflicting 
interpretations in the friendly columns of The Daily Chronicle— 
describes her method of killing rats, which much resembles that of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin as related by Browning for the amuse- 
ment, as he expressly says, of “children.” She leads her dog three 
times round the house and plays on her Pan pipes. “ When they 
hear that they’ve got to come up from the cellars, and down from 
the garrets, and out of their holes, all the blessed little creatures. 
We go down to the boat, he and I do, and then they 
follow after us, both the big ones and the little ratikins. 
Then we push out from the land, and I scull with one oar, and play 
on my Pan pipes. And Mopséman he swims behind. And all the 
creepers and crawlers they follow and follow us out into the deep 
waters,” where they are duly drowned. But we are not allowed to 
get rid of the tedious old lady without more “symbolism.” In the 
old days, she says, “I didn’t need any Mopséman. Then, I did 
the luring myself—I alone.” “And what did you lure then?” 
asks Eyolf. “Men,” replies the Rat-wife. “One most of all.” 


EYOLF (with eagerness), Oh, who was that one? Tell me! 
THE RAT-WIFE (laughing), It was my own sweetheart, it was, little heart- 
breaker. 
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Eyour, And where is he now then? 
THE RAT-WIFE (harshly). Down where all the rats are, (Resuming her milder 
tone.) But now I must be off and get to business again. 


And so after another sentence or two she takes herself off, and 
brings toaclose about as poor and unconvincing an attempt at the 
weird and fantastic as the modern stage has witnessed. 

Little Eyolf, however, is so much interested in this lady 
ratcatcher that he subsequently follows her out into the fiord, and 
is drowned, all but his crutch, which floats on the water, much 
to the surprise of the simple villagers, to whom the lower specific 
gravity of wood appears to present itself as a novel if not miraculous 
physical phenomenon. ‘heir excited announcement of their 
discovery brings the first news of the disaster to the bereaved 
couple, and the curtain falls upon their anguish. 

The second act passes in mutual recriminations between 
husband and wife, and in philanderings—slightly unpleasant until 
it is discovered that the lady is no relation to him—between the 
former and his supposed half-sister, of whom the wife is naturally 
somewhat jealous. So far, except for the discovery aforesaid, 
which is not communicated to the audience until close upon the 
end of the act, the play has not advanced a single inch. Nor does 
it advance one inch in the last act till we are within half-a-dozen 
sentences of the final fall of the curtain, when, to be sure, it makes 
up for lost time with a vengeance. In the language of the turf, 
it “comes with a rush on the post.” Asta, finding that she is not 
connected by blood with Alfred Allmers, decides that it is im- 
possible for her to remain an inmate of his household, and 
bestows her hand, though in a somewhat ungracious fashion, on 
the “road-maker,” or, as we should say, civil engineer, Borgheim. 
As to Alfred and Rita Allmers, they remain, as has been said, at 
arm’s length, until the finale of the play is actually imminent. 
Down to within three or four minutes—say some ten to twenty 
snipsnap sentences of the end—the husband is still inconsolable. 
He has again protested his intention of going away for ever from 
the scene of his unhappiness, and has left it as a parting injunction 
to his wife to pull down the houses of the wretched cottagers who 
thought that little boys would float and that crutches wouldn't, 
and turn the inhabitants, in the language of the Irish agitator, 
“out on the road-side”; when Rita, who throughout the play has 
never displayed the slightest or briefest thought for any human 
being but herself, on a sudden announces her intention of adopting 
“all the poor neglected children” in the village. It is not without 
precedent for a lady to take up this form of philanthropy for the 
purpose of annoying her husband, but it has never, I think, produced 
the effect that followed it in this case. Allmers is profoundly 
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struck by the notion, and after feebly suggesting that his wife 
is very unfit for “anything of that sort,” to which she promptly 
replies that she proposes to educate herself for it, he remarks that 
“if she is really in earnest about this, there must indeed be a change 
in her.” She replies genially that there is, and that she has to 
thank her husband for having made an empty place within her, 
which must be filled up “ with something that is a little like love.” 
Then says Allmers, after standing for a moment lost in thought, 
“The truth is, we haven’t done much for the poor people down 
there,” forgetting how completely he was proposing to “do for” 
them barely two minutes before. Rita, putting it more strongly, 
replies, “We have done nothing for them”; and before the 
spectator has had time to rub his eyes this couple of profoundly 
selfish, restless, boneless, and ballastless neurotics have agreed to 
devote their self-centred lives to others. Since Matilda and the 
other young woman in The Rovers swore eternal friendship, in 
response to “a sudden thought,” the modern drama, serious or 
burlesque, can have witnessed no such “ quick thing ” in the way of 
unions or reunions of hearts as this. They discuss their hopeless 
future—as they had thought it up to that moment—in quite a 
cheerful strain. But the conjugal reconciliation itself is less wonder- 
ful than the moral recovery. From the blackest depths of an 
abject and even cowardly despair, they have risen to the loftiest 
heights of calmness, courage, resignation, altruistic self-devotion, 
in almost as long a time as it takes you to boil an egg. When in 
the closing words of the play they exhort each other to look 
“upwards towards the peaks, towards the stars, and towards the 
great silence,” your only wonder is that they are not there already. 

And this is the play, so crude in its characterization, so weak in 
its fable, so cheap and stagy in its situations, that we are invited to 
accept as a triumph of psychological analysis, a model of construc- 
tion, a masterpiece of dramatic effect. To say that Ibsen is an 
amateur in the craft of the theatre would, of course, be absurd ; 
just as to deny that he has in other plays invented interesting plots 
and devised scenes of powerful and persuasive drama, would, equally 
of course, be unjust. But none the less is it true that this play, 
with its loosely-knit and loitering story, its unmotived and un- 
impressive evolution, and its huddled, ineffective, and indeed 
impossible denodement, would, if it were the work of an unknown 
hand, be ascribed to a possibly promising but unmistakably callow 
amateur, who had still the rudiments of his art to learn. 


H. D. TRAIL. 
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II.—* LITTLE EYOLF.” 


THE performance of a play by Ibsen at a London theatre is always 
the occasion of a tournament of dramatic critics. The signal 
given, the leash is slipped, and the opposing “Ibsenians” and 
“ Philistines ”—to give them the titles bestowed on each other by 
the combatants—enter the lists in an encounter wherein no quarter 
is either asked or given. Peculiar rules of chivalry, designed appar- 
ently to exclude alike Galahad and Launcelot from the mélée have 
been agreed upon for these contests, of which the most scrupulously 
observed is that which specifies the throwing of stones and mud as 
the only permissible method of attack or defence. 

That this is no unfair account of the manner of Ibsen criticism 
will be acknowledged by those who studied the notices in the daily 
and weekly press of the recent performance of Little Kyolf at the 
Avenue Theatre. Scarcely an attempt seems to have been made 
by the professional guides of public taste to estimate soberly, and 
without passionate prejudice on one side, or unthinking enthusiasm 
on the other, the merits and defects of a play containing a con- 
siderable proportion of both. 

It is ditticult to say on which side lies the chief responsibility for 
this unseemly state of things. The out-and-out admirers of the 
Norwegian dramatist have no doubt made themselves somewhat 
ridiculous, and have shown not a little arrogance in their assertion 
of his title to be immediately reckoned among the immortals. The 
pre-eminence of Ibsen, they tell us, is attested by the admiration 
of a select group of the specially cultured and intellectual (thereby 
meaning themselves), while the culture and intellectuality of this 
select group is demonstrated by their “appreciation ” of Ibsen! For 
such logic as this much should be forgiven; for surely it is less 
exasperating than amusing. Why, then, should those whose 
critical opinion keeps them outside this group lose their heads 
in unreasoning denunciation of those within it? And why, 
especially, should they allow themselves to be goaded by it into 
judgments of an author—who after all, is not to be held account- 
able for the absurdities of his English worshippers—as extrava- 
gantly uncritical as those they condemn? “If dramatic criticism,” 
writes Mr. Bernard Shaw in The Saturday Review, “pours forth 
columns which are half pornographic pleasantry, and the other half 
sham propriety, then the end will be, not in the least that Ibsen 
will be banned, but that dramatic criticism will cease to be read.” 
There is truth in this; and it is in no way diminished by the equally 
true retort that if rhapsodies like the article from which the words 
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are quoted continue to be read, it will not be in virtue of their 
dramatic criticism, but in virtue of their smart penmanship. 

As to Little Eyolf, the play which has occasioned these remarks, 
impartial non-professional critics, who may be quite as competent 
as the newspaper men to distinguish a good play from a bad one, 
probably consider the denunciations of the Philistines and the 
eulogies of the Ibsenians about equally wide of the mark. If they 
dissent from the opinion of Zhe Suturday Review that Little Eyolf 
is “an extraordinarily powerful play,” they would also emphati- 
cally repudiate the notion that watching a performance of it is 
like watching lunatics at exercise in their yard, which seems to 
have been the impression made on the mind of the critic of The 
Times. For although by no means a play of extraordinary power, 
it is certainly an intelligible and interesting one; and it would be 
worth discussing even if it were not the work of an author who has 
achieved a European reputation. 

Little Eyolf contains almost nothing that can be described as 
“ plot,” and the story is of the simplest. Alfred Allmers, a man of 
literary tastes and with aspiration to accomplish some “ life’s 
work,” has passed his early years in poverty lightened by the 
sympathetic comradeship of his younger half-sister, for whom he 
made ahome. To provide better for this half-sister, Asta, and to 
give himself opportunity for achievement, fascinated, too, by a 
beautiful face, he marries the heiress Rita, who brings him “gold 
and green forests,” but for whom he had no deep-grounded love. 
At the opening of the play they have been some ten years married, 
and whatever passion the husband may have felt has cooled into 
reasonable considerateness and quiet tenderness. Not so that of 
the wife. Rita is a warm-blooded, passionate, jealous woman. “I 
don’t care a bit for your quiet tenderness,” she exclaims, “I want 
you utterly and entirely—and alone! just as I had you in the first 
rich beautiful days.” She has seen him, no doubt, drift farther 
and farther from her during the years, and is now keenly on the 
alert against whatever may come between them. The first object 
of her jealousy is her husband’s work—his great book on Human 
Responsibility. The next is their own child, a little fellow of nine 
years and a cripple beyond hope of cure. Asta’s devotion to the 
boy had checked the free flow of the mother’s affection, for her 
nature could not endure to share anything; and the father being 
preoccupied with his book, neither parent realized how large a 
place little Eyolf filled in their hearts. Allmers’ eyes are the first 
to be opened. He determines to write no more on Human Responsi- 
bility, but to discharge his own responsibility as a father instead. 
Rita, in a moment of jealous exasperation at finding her husband 
thus ready to abandon for Eyolf what he would not abandon for 
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herself, petulantly utters a wish that her child were dead or had 
never been born—terrible words, unmeant, but that cannot be 
recalled, and that make her hateful in her husband’s sight and 
also in her own when, a moment later, she hears that little Eyolf 
has been drowned in the fiord. Both parents are now plunged in 
remorse and the grief of bereavement. But instead of being drawn 
together by the common sorrow, they break into mutual recrimina- 
tion, which drives them hopelessly apart. Allmers decides to 
separate from his wife. But when Rita, whose nature is suddenly 
transformed—by what influence is not very clear—announces her 
resolve to devote herself to the poor on her estate, the change 
appeals to Allmers, who agrees that philanthropy may supply a 
purpose for life in which he and Rita might co-operate; and the 
play closes with this restoration of something like harmony 
between husband and wife. 
_ The first act is strongly dramatic throughout, and the curtain 
falls on an admirably-conceived situation brought about by the 
child’s death. But the weakness of the piece as a whole from the 
dramatic point of view is that the climax of the action is reached 
at this point instead of at the end of the play. The two following 
acts are really in the nature of an epilogue, and although by no 
means devoid of interesting matter, would lose comparatively little 
if read in front of the curtain instead of being acted on the stage. 
Such an idea is of course flat blasphemy to the devout Ibsen 
worshipper. But to maintain the contrary is surely to ignore the 
canons—at any rate the hitherto accepted canons—of dramatic art. 
The drama is an art-form that reveals character through action. 
Action is the essence of it. The interest must be carried forward 
from point to point by situations each of which in succession re- 
quires further development, like harmonies requiring resolution, till 
a climax or full close is reached. It is in this that it differs from 
other art-forms, such as the poem and the novel, with which it has 
otherwise much in common. And just as poetry really justifies 
itself only when it conveys an impression which could not be equally 
well conveyed by prose, so the drama only justifies itself when it 
conveys an impression which could not equally well be conveyed by 
another medium. No doubt the term “dramatic” is often used 
loosely, sometimes as little more than a synonym for what is fore- 
ible and vivid, sometimes to describe compositions where the author 
speaks through fictitious characters. In the former sense Carlyle’s 
French Revolution is often spoken of as dramatic; in the latter, 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and Browning’s Paracelsus and 
The Ring and the Book are dramatic. 

In both these senses, but only in these, the last two acts of Little 
Eyolf may be said to be dramatic. They are little more than a 
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commentary—an interesting and forcible commentary indeed, but 
still a commentary on the situation produced by the action of the 
first act. They reveal the mental processes and the workings of 
character set in motion by that action; but they do this not through 
any fresh developments of the action, but by mere recorded con- 
versation, like the conversations in a novel. 

This is no condemnation of what is called psychological drama, 
but only of the workmanship of a particular play. Hamlet is as 
psychological as Little Eyolf, but in Hamlet not only does the dra- 
matic action never flag for an instant, but the psychology is itselt 
essential to the development of the action, instead of the action 
being merely a peg on which to hang the psychology. It would 
indeed be hardly an exaggeration to say that Ibsen’s play has less 
in common with Hamlet than with The Ring and the Book, where 
the greater part of the work consists of the ideas of different cha- 
racters with reference to a single forcible incident regarded from a 
variety of standpoints. 

As to the value of the ideas to be found in Little Eyolf, apart 
from the question of form, opinions differ as violently as about 
everything else to do with Ibsen. The critic of The Times, taking 
his cue perhaps from Max Nordau, can see nothing but what is 
vaporously insane. His colleague of The Standard talks of 
coarseness and vulgarity. It is difficult to conceive the meaning 
of such judgments. The play contains some absurdities and some 
commonplaces, but it is perfectly coherent, perfectly intelligible; 
and as to coarseness, unless every allusion to the intimacy of sex 
is to be forbidden, and such works as Othello, Cymbeline, A 
Winter's Tale, Faust, and other of the world’s masterpieces 
thereby banished from the playhouse, it is hard to see how The 
Standard is to be satisfied. But it is not much easier to under- 
stand how Mr. Bernard Shaw finds in Little Eyolf a “ mercilessly 
heart-searching sermon, touching all of us somewhere, and some 
of us everywhere” ; and it is a thousand pities he did not explicitly 
expound the sermon for the benefit of those of us who are too 
obtuse or too self-righteous to be able to fit the cap on our own 
heads. It has been said of Mr. Meredith’s Egoist that every 
reader sees in Sir Willoughby a picture of his friend, though 
no one ever sees himself. In Alfred and Rita Allmers, not only 
do we fail to recognize ourselves, but we see no likeness even of 
our friends. Of course, in saying this, no account is taken of 
whatever is obvious, for truisms are but poor material for con- 
structing mercilessly heart-searching sermons. That much of 
Little Eyolf is of this sort seems to be admitted by Mr. Shaw 
himself when he tells us that the discoveries made by Rita’s 
husband were only those “which everybody makes.” But what 
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Allmers does in fact discover is something even more obvious than 
Mr. Shaw supposes. It is not in the least that “love is of all things 
the most mutable,” but merely that the attractions of a pretty face, 
with “gold and green forests” thrown in, are a flimsy foundation 
for enduring love between husband and wife. No doubt, even if 
he had given love a fair chance, he would have discovered, if his 
common-sense was insufficient to teach him, that it, too, is subject 
to the law of growth, which is a law of change. And those who 
take to themselves wives sharing his illusions, unquestionably, 
like him, discover their mistake. The mistake is, indeed, not an 
uncommon one; but is the truth so recondite that its discovery 
requires a process at once merciless and heart-searching? Or is 
it not rather to be classed with another truth equally incontestable, 
and equally often neglected: namely, that eating unwholesome 
food is apt to produce indigestion ? 

Or, again, take Allmers’ mental experience when crushed by 
bereavement. No one can deny that it is true to human experience. 
The morbid dwelling on the external circumstances of death, the 
impatient enquiry after meaning in the tragedy of life, the remorse 
for real or fancied neglect of the lost one, and for squandered 
opportunity of manifesting love, the scepticism, the despair, the 
passionate clinging to the very luxury of grief—these are all in the 
path long since trodden by the singer of Jn Memoriam, and many 
another stricken human soul. But when we are assured that we 
all see in Allmers “everything that we are ashamed of in our- 
selves,” we are set wondering whether these emotions are really so 
very degrading. And even if, like him, we are all, without excep- 
tion, “moonstruck nincompoops,” who married in haste and have 
repented at leisure, we need scarcely put on sackcloth and ashes 
for having proposed to live apart from our wives, when even the 
sacredness of a common crushing grief, so far from producing for- 
bearance and tenderness has only goaded our wives into bitter 
taunts and proved them devoid of any instincts higher than those 
of the wild cat; and especially if at the first hint of any worthy 
human tendency in the animal, we have consented to a restitution 
of conjugal rights. It is true the bitter words in the Allmers’ 
household were not all on the part of the wife, and it may be 
admitted freely that in so far as any of us when smitten on one 
cheek, strike back like Allmers, instead of turning the other also 
we should be ashamed of ourselves for falling short of the highest 
ideal. It is to be feared, however, that too many will in this 
respect listen to the heart-searching sermon with culpable 
equanimity. 

If, on the other hand, there are women who see in Rita a like- 
ness to themselves, they may well feel that the language of the 
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critic already quoted is scarcely an exaggeration. But are there 
many whom the most merciless self-scrutiny will compel to plead 
Suilty ? Rita has, it is true, passions which in varying degrees of 
intensity are well recognized feminine frailties—unreasonableness, 
jealousy, exactingness, lack of self-control. But the remarkable 
thing is that Ibsen has chosen, by what looks almost like wilful 
perversity, to exhibit these passions in operation under circum- 
stances such that probably not one woman in a thousand would 
feel any home-thrust whatever in witnessing the play. A woman 
with such traits of character would not be unlikely to resent her 
husband’s complete absorption in literary work, but she would 
scarcely be devoured by a furious passion of jealousy so long as 
she had no more serious rival than a manuscript. It is conceiv- 
able that she might even regard her own child as a rival in her 
husband’s affection ; but are we seriously to believe with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw that we have only to enter at random any suburban villa in 
Surrey to find a woman so uncontrollably jealous of her baby as to 
blurt out in temper a wish for its death, and ready to threaten un- 
faithfulness to her husband if he dares to concern himself with the 
well-being of his child? The fact is that the character of Rita is 
only not “impossible” and “untrue to life,” as some critics have 
asserted, because the vagaries of human character, being infinitely 
diverse, nothing can be said to be impossible. 

There could scarcely be a greater condemnation of anything pur- 
porting to be a work of art than to dub it a “sermon” of any 
kind, and it is precisely because Little Eyolf is something very 
different, that with all its defects it is well worth seeing, and perhaps 
better worth reading. It does not, like Shakespeare’s plays, present 
universal types of character, but it is a work of imagination that 
deals with the aspects of things that strike contemporary minds. 
The imagination of the spectator or the reader overlooks exaggera- 
tions which might conceivably be true, just as it accepts, and even 
delights in, the absurdities of epic or romance. The vein of 
symbolism that runs loosely through the play commends it to the 
revived taste for mysticism, while its whole method keeps it in 
touch with the prevailing tendency to subjective analysis. And if 
the analysis it offers is not very profound, it at least provides some- 
thing beyond an evening’s amusement—something to think about 
and discuss. 

RonaLpD McNEILL. 
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A MANUFACTURED LAND QUESTION. 


THE history of the Welsh Land Commission can be told in a very 
few words. For the election of 1892 it became necessary to start 
a new rallying cry in the Welsh constituencies. The farmers had 
been divided in 1886 by the question of Home Rule. The cry of 
“The Alien Church” had become rather stale; times were bad in 
agricultural districts; difficulties were being made as to payment 
of tithes; and the opportunity was an excellent one for initiating 
an agitation against landlords. It was one of the many conse- 
quences of an alliance between Welsh Radicals and Irish Home 
Rulers. Mr. Thomas Ellis and his friends, with the aid and advice 
of their new allies, succeeded in creating a “ tenant-farmer question.” 
A Bill for the purpose of “ Amending the law of tenure of land in 
Wales” was moved for second reading by Mr. Ellis on the 16th of 
March, 1892, and warmly supported by the Irish Members. The 
measure was rejected by a substantial majority, but the good 
things it offered were eagerly canvassed amongst the Welsh tenantry. 
It influenced to a great extent their votes at the General Election 
of 1892, and resulted in largely increased majorities for the Radical 
Members. Two months afterwards, Mr. Gladstone, as a mark of 
gratitude to “gallant little Wales,” promised an enquiry into the 
Welsh land question, and after some delay occasioned in composing 
a Commission in every respect satisfactory to Mr. Ellis and his 
friends, we have the issue of a Commission on the 27th of March, 
1893 (the date is appropriately, though incorrectly, stated in the 
Report to be the 1st of April, 1893) “ For the purpose of enquiring 
into the conditions and circumstances under which land in Wales 
and Monmouthshire is held, ocewpied, and cultivated” ; and we 
now have, as the result of deliberations which have occupied |the 
Commissioners three years and a half,a ponderous volume of 962 
pages, setting forth their views upon every question, political, 
social, or religious, connected with the Principality. 

To the appointment of a Commission the landlords of Wales 
had not the slightest objection. They had previously at a meeting 
of their Property Defence Association, held in the town of Chester 
on the 27th of April, 1892, passed a resolution in favour of having 
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such a Commission appointed, and praying the Government to 
take steps for the purpose at the earliest possible moment. They 
felt that they had nothing to lose and everything to gain from the 
ventilation of tenants’ grievances before an impartial and compe- 
tent tribunal. But the kind of Commission for which they prayed 
was a very different thing from that which Mr. Gladstone, for 
Party purposes, granted. The contention of the Welsh land agita- 
tors was, that differences in race, religion, and language divided 
the landlords, as a class, from the tenants, and that on this ground, 
and on the ground of differences alleged to exist in methods of 
land tenure and cultivation, Wales was entitled to separate legisla- 
tion. The questions should therefore have been referred to a 
competent body of men possessing the experience of English land 
tenure, of English farming, and of English estate management, 
necessary to determine them. Such a Commission, presided over 
by a man like the late Sir James Caird, or by Sir Jacob Wilson, 
would have left a valuable record, and landlords would probably 
have accepted its decision, even though it had been an adverse 
one. An honest report was not, however, the object sought, and it 
was an intentional, as it was a manifest, act of injustice to refer a 
question in dispute between Welsh landlords and their tenants to 
what practically was a Welsh jury. The Commission of nine 
included two Welsh landlords, two Welsh tenants, two professional 
politicians—titled and untitled, a Celtic professor, a financier with 
antiquarian tastes, and a provincial accountant. Five of the mem- 
bers were pronounced Radicals, and it was evident from the first 
that the majority would arrive at a decision adverse to landlords’ 
interests, whether the evidence was favourable or otherwise. All 
that was doubtful was the attitude of Mr. Seebohm, the one un- 
prejudiced member, and the question for landlords was merely 
whether the majority against them would be as six to three, or as 
seven to two. It was just as if in this country’s dispute with 
Venezuela, the decision of boundary was left to six Venezuelans, 
two residents in British Guiana, and one man from the States ; 
and the verdict in the one case would have been just as valuable 
as it is in the other. The long and expensive ramble through the 
Principality in search of facts to fit in with preconceived con- 
clusions was wholly unnecessary. The Report might have been 
issued within a month of the first sitting of the Commission, and 
the recommendations would have been every bit as valuable. 

But we should not have had so gigantic a volume, and instead of 
962 pages—to be followed very shortly by 200 more by way of 
appendix—we might have had the gist of the summary extending 
over some thirty pages. The Report, as it is, includes a great deal 
which seems to be outside the object for which the Commission 
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was ostensibly appointed. Much of it is most interesting, and it is 
well illustrated. There are dissertations on botany, on zoology, on 
geology, on old Celtic conditions and customs, with a key to the 
Ogam alphabet, and a review of Welsh history from the fifth 
century down to the present time. These extend over some 150 
pages ; nearly 500 pages are devoted to a summary of the evidence ; 
and the remainder of the book contains the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, The whole of the Report ap- 
pears to have been written with the object of showing that Wales 
in climate, soil, racial origin of its people, and in every other 
characteristic, is something apart from England, entitling her to 
separate legislative treatment on all religious and social questions. 
It is not for the purpose only of justifying a distinct system of land 
tenure. The inception of this Commission came originally from 
those who ery “ Wales a Nation,” and the mighty volume is written 
to illustrate the idea. 

The Commissioners are at much pains in their summary of the 
evidence to show that great differences of opinion exist between the 
two classes who own and rent land in Wales. This must at once 
be admitted, and it is this fact which has now forced the land 
question to the front, making it a subject of Party politics. The 
landowners are, as a class, members of the Church of England and 
Conservative ; the tenants, Nonconformist and Liberal.* The land- 
owners, with a few exceptions, know no more than a few words of 
the Welsh language; the tenants as a rule speak no other. It is 
suggested that the gap is widening between the two classes from day 
to day, and that the squirearchy of the present day are not as much 
in touch or in sympathy with their tenants as were their fathers 
and grandfathers. The complaint is, that the present generation is 
too English, and unable to understand Celtic ideas. This may also 
be true, but the fact is capable of explanation. During the past 
thirty or forty years railway communication has been quietly 
working a revolution in the thought and feeling of the Principality. 
The change has first of all affected the moneyed classes. Educated 
in England, and constantly associating with English people, they 
have ceased to be provincial, and some of them, more English than 
the English themselves, openly affect to despise local ways and 


* Notwithstanding their religious and political differences, there is at the present 
time an excellent understanding between Welsh landlords and their tenants. 
This fact will be admitted at once by any unprejudiced observer, and it is proved 
as much by the large number of tenant farmers who volunteered evidence before 
the Commission in favour of maintaining the existing order of things, as by the 
complete failure of the Welsh Radical leaders, supported by the entire Radical 
Press, and after a campaign which has lasted nearly six years, to create anything 
like a bond fide Land Question. The truth is that Welsh farmers are too honest 
and too sensible to be led away by agitators whose motives they mistrust. 
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customs. But the present may be regarded as a period of transition 
only, for the Anglicizing process, though more slowly, is quite as 
surely leavening the whole mass of the population, and it is not too 
much to hope that the time is not far distant when the under- 
standing between the two classes, if undisturbed by outside inter- 
ference, will be more perfect than it has ever been before. 

But these differences of race, religion, and language have in no 
way affected the system of estate inanagement. There can be no 
suggestion that land was cleared from prairie, and buildings erected, 
in Wales, as in Ireland, at the sole cost of the tenants. And on 
this question, the evidence given before the Commission may be 
taken as all-convincing. It was shown in the case of one estate after 
another that building and repairing were effected at the landlord’s 
cost, the tenants being asked to do no more than carry the materials; 
and the percentages of outlay on the different properties varied 
from 7 per cent. to 28 per cent. of the gross annual income. In 
their Report the Commissioners have printed an elaborate summary 
of this expenditure on the agricultural properties of Sir Watkin 
Wynn, showing that for a period of thirty-two years ending in 
1893, a sum of £295,233 12s. 3d. had been spent on a property 
yielding a gross income of little more than £45,000 per annum. 
This is equivalent to an average expenditure of £9,260 per annum, 
or one-fifth of the total gross income. Nor is this by any means 
an isolated case. This outlay for repairs was equalled and exceeded 
in the case of many other estates, and I only regret that the space 
at my disposal will not permit me to give additional figures and 
details. 

Anxious to prove the uncertainty of tenure in Wales in order to 
justify their recommendation of a Land Court, the Commissioners 
found it necessary to accept a vast quantity of evidence on the 
subject of evictions alleged to have been due to political reasons, 
and stated to have taken place shortly after the 1868 election. 
Indeed, numberless pages of their Report are devoted to this 
subject. Much of this evidence is valueless, as the assertions were 
frequently made on hearsay statements, or where the deaths of 
other interested parties made contradiction impossible. But 
assuming the case to have been proved to the hilt, what does it 
amount to? Simply that Welsh landowners of all shades of 
politics did precisely what English landowners have done, and also 
that the Ballot Act has for nearly thirty years past made the 
repetition of such conduct impossible. 

A great deal has been made of the rise in Welsh rents during the 
present century, and the fact is used as an argument that the 
Welsh tenantry require protection from the consequences of the 
land-hunger which afflicts them. Comparisons were made with 
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English income-tax returns by Mr. Ellis when he introduced his 
Land Billin March, 1892, and Mr. Gladstone at the time announced 
himself as much impressed with the figures. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Ellis that corn values had fallen, and rent values had 
risen steadily during the past eighty years, but it did not occur to 
him to explain that Wales is not a corn-growing country, and 
that the grazing produce on which for the main part her farmers 
depend had during the same period doubled or trebled in value. 
The arguments against Mr. Ellis’s figures are fairly stated in a 
pamphlet which appeared at the time, in these words :— 


‘These figures, however, prove nothing. If the figures for the counties of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, or for Devonshire and Cornwall, had been given 
there might have been a fair field for argument. But it would be idle to compare 
the small stock-breeding farms of Wales with the corn-growing lands of Lincoln 
and Essex. The value of the produce of the one has risen, and the value of the 
produce of the other has fallen during the interval referred to, and this is the 
very factor, in the problem of competition now puzzling the English farmer, that 
has made for the prosperity of the Welsh tenant, Railway companies have 
extended and still continue to extend their systems through every corner of the 
Principality, and steam power equalising all questions of time and distance 
is bringing the Welsh farmer nearer every day to the markets of the world. 
The farmer of the home and Midland Counties has in the meantime lost the 
monopoly of those markets. There is no longer an advantage in farming land 
within ten miles of London, when milk, cream, and butter can be sent up from 
Pembrokeshire at very nearly the same cost. It has been a process of levelling 
downwards for the near competitor and of levelling upwards for the distant one. 
It is one of the principal reasons for the reduced rents in England that the railways 
bring in the Irish and Welsh grower as well as the foreigner to compete with 
English tenants in their home markets. 

* The causes, therefore, to which a more rapid increase of values in Welsh land 
may be attributed are shortly as follows :—that corn-growing has never been 
practised in Wales on a large scale, the soil and the climate being alike unsuited 
to it; that it is a country of dairying, stockbreeding, and grazing farms whose 
produce has beer steadily increasing in value during the last fifty or sixty years ; 
that the formation of new railway systems, and the extension and development of 
the existing ones, bring that produce closer in touch from day to day with the 
best markets; and last, but perhaps not least, that increased knowledge and 
contact with the outside world have immeasurably improved the character of 
Welsh farming, with the result that not only is there a vast increase in the 
produce of those lands, which fifty years ago were in cultivation, but also that 
many thousands of acres then abandoned to heath, gorse, and fern are now 
pasturing sheep and cattle.” 


In one respect there is a distinctive feature in the Welsh land 
system, i.c., the number of mortgaged freeholders. During the 
past thirty years large blocks of property have been offered for 
sale in North and South Wales, and the purchasers in most cases 
have been the tenants. When possessed of a fair amount of 
capital these freeholders have prospered, but in very many cases, 
in order to buy, they had to borrow nearly the whole of the 
purchase money. Their land is thus mortgaged and is paying 
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ing to the character of the security. They are an industrious 
class, and as a rule pay the mortgage interest punctually, but their 
position is most unsatisfactory. Paying this high rate of interest, 
they are unable to reduce the principal, and live in constant terror , 
of having the amount called in. A dispute with the lender, the 
death of the mortgagee, or a change of solicitors may at any 
moment result in the calling in of the mortgage money, and the 
unfortunate borrower has three or six months given him to find 
the amount elsewhere. There is the certainty of having costs 
to pay in the event of success, and the possibility on the other 
hand of his failing to obtain credit, and of having his farm 
sacrificed by forced sale by the mortgagee. A great many of these 
unfortunate freeholders gave evidence before the Commissioners, 
who seemed at the time to be very much impressed with the 
difficulties of the case and the necessity for relieving them. The 
principle of assisting freeholders with state money had already 
been accepted by the Select Committee, appointed in the year 1890 
by the House of Commons, “to enquire into the facilities which 
exist for the creation of small holdings of land in Great Britain.” 
This Committee concluded that “it was desirable to confer upon 
local authorities power to purchase land for the purpose of creating 
small cultivating ownerships, and to borrow the money from the 
Public Works Loan Committee,” recommending as an experiment 
the setting aside of the sum of £5,000,000 for the purpose. In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Committee the Small 
Holdings Act, 1892, was passed, but the measure, for reasons which 
would take too long to explain, proved valueless so far as Welsh 
freeholders are concerned. Being deeply interested in the subject, 
I gave some time and thought to the preparation of a scheme for 
assisting mortgaged freeholders in England and Wales with public 
money, on terms which would be fair to the British taxpayer, and 
I had an opportunity of presenting it to the Commissioners at 
their sitting in Cardigan. They professed great interest in it, and 
at the suggestion of one or more of their number, [ printed my 
proposals in pamphlet form and submitted it for their considera- 
tion. They invited me to give further evidence before them 
at Carmarthen for the purpose of elucidating certain details. 
These suggestions now form part of their recommendations, notably 
that State loans should be granted to existing freeholders occupy- 
ing and farming their own lands, on terms which are set forth 
in detail. The details of the Commissioners’ scheme are mine 
with only minor alterations, and are transcribed without a word 
of acknowledgment as to the source whence they are derived. 
The Commissioners were good enough in another part of their 
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Report to refer to my “unique experience” on the mortgage 
question, seeing that I represented to them the views of a number 
of small borrowers whose aggregate loans amounted to over a 
quarter of a million, and I can appreciate the compliment they 
pay me in making use of my ideas. It would seem, however, 
as if the same vague notion of the rights of property which has 
justified the Commissioners in their recommendation of a Land 
Court for the purpose of carving out of the landlord’s freehold a 
fixed and permanent leasehold for the tenant pursues them even 
with respect to the literary property of their unfortunate witnesses. 
It is their method, and it would be unreasonable for me to expect 
exceptional treatment. 

But the suggestion for the assistance of mortgaged freeholders 
is only a small item in the Report, and takes but an unimportant 
place in the summary of recommendations. A peaceful solution 
of the land question was by no means the end in view of the Party 
politicians who controlled the Commission. It was a Party Report 
planned by Party zeal, and issued for Party purposes. The man- 
ner of procuring evidence, of hearing evidence, of summing up 
evidence, and of deciding on evidence was not that of a just and 
impartial tribunal. Throughout it has been that of a counsel for 
the prosecution pressing his arguments from a cleverly prepared 
brief. When facts are in favour of the conclusions they are 
given in detail, when unfavourable they are frequently slurred 
over or omitted altogether, and sometimes their absence is 
supplied by mere insinuation. We have occasionally the sup- 
pressio veri, occasionally the suggestio falsi. An argument from 
the landlord’s side is often explained away. Take the case al- 
ready referred to of the repairs on the Wynnstay estate. During 
the thirty-two years for which their figures are given an expendi- 
ture of £293,000 is shown upon a gross income of £45,000. There 
are 728 holdings, and the expenditure during the period mentioned 
was “only what was absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
the property in a condition to produce the rental.” The holdings 
on the estate are said to have been in a fair state at the time the 
account commences, and there was therefore no abnormal expendi- 
ture during any part of the interval. The agent states, and the 
Commissioners appear to admit, that the owner’s outlay in build- 
ings, &c., on the agricultural portions of the Wynnstay estate 
amounts to £500,000 and upwards, and as the rental by abatements 
to tenants and repairs is now reduced to £22,750, a sum equal only 
to a moderate interest on the landlord’s money expended on the 
land and its maintenance, it may be fairly argued that the vast 
estates of Sir Watkin Wynn, extending over several hundreds of 
thousands of acres in North Wales, are at the present moment 
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being held rent free by his tenants. This does not please the 
Commissioners, who set themselves the task of showing that 
4} per cent. is an excessive return on outlay for buildings, quoting 
for comparison the income derived from consols and railways. 
They say :— 


“ If the owner of Wynnstay had £400,000 or £500,000 to invest there is no busi- 
ness which he could join with a degree of immunity from risk of losing his capital 
equal to that involved in investing on his own land which would produce nearly 
£5 or £6 per centum per annum, Investment in a good railway company is very 
nearly as safe as investment in one’s own property, yet first-class British railways 
only pay an average of £3 per cent. and a fraction on the present prices of their 
stock. Consols may be looked upon as the standard of a safe investment, and 
Consols pay at present rate only 2 per cent. and a fraction over. It seems 
therefore not justifiable to claim £6 per cent. or even £5 per cent, as a moderate 
interest on capital invested in buildings, &c., on one’s own land, and if we take 
the investment in railway stock as a type of investment of about: the same degree 
of risk as investing in one’s own land, on the usual system, £3 per cent. is the 
proportion of the £6 or £5 per cent. which represents a ‘ moderate ’ interest on the 
money sunk, If that be so the remainder of the £6 or £5 per cent., i.e., £3 or £2 
per cent., must be looked upon as economic rent. Taking £6 per cent. as the total 
rate on the capital sunk in this estate, half of the nett revenue (moderate profit or 
interest on capital) represents interest on profit, and the other half the true 
economic rent.” 


The meaning of this is not very clear, but it is difficult to 
understand why investments in buildings on agricultural property 
should be treated on a different basis from investment in buildings 
generally. Every class of investment has its interest-bearing 
value in the market, and it is a generally accepted fact among 
business men that building investments are not worth considering 
unless they yield an income of from £5 to £6 per cent. per 
annum. The comparison with first-class railway debenture stock 
and consols is therefore ridiculous. The Commissioners forget 
that the income is precarious and uncertain in the one case, 
unvarying and certain in the other. Nor is it a small factor 
in determining the relative values of the two incomes that the 
income from the class of property under discussion is more 
liable to the plundering projects of would-be reformers. 

Large as the outlay on buildings on the Wynnstay estate is 
proved to have been, the owner is not protected from charges 
of neglect to rebuild and repair. A great deal is made of two 
cases on the farms of Lettyderi and Hafodyrhaidd. For the 
purposes of the Report it was hardly necessary to refer to either. 
The facts show that the holdings were so situated that it would 
have been an “economic” error, to use the favourite word of 
the Commissioners, to replace the existing buildings. The rents 
were low, in one case not more than £10, and the cost of re- 
building in either case would have amounted to £450 or £500. 
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There were other farms on the same estate to which it was 
desirable to add these holdings, and every effort was made to 
induce the tenants to leave. Other farms were offered to them, 
but they preferred to keep the holdings in their dilapidated state, 
and it is unfair now to insinuate blame on the landowner for 
indulging them in their wish. A few extracts dealing with the 
case of Hafodyrhaidd will serve as an example of the method 
adopted by the Commissioners. 

“A still more pitiable case was the case of the Rowland family 
of Hafodyrhaidd. . . . The details cast so lurid a light upon 
the sentimental attachment of the typical Welsh farmer for his 
old home that we deem it desirable to reproduce them at length.” 
Then follows a long and picturesque account supplied from hear- 
say evidence by a Nonconformist minister, in which the neglect to 
rebuild is ascribed to political reasons, i.e, because Rowland had 
not in 1868 voted with his landlord, and descriptive of the incon- 
veniences suffered by the Rowland family in remaining on the hold- 
ing after the owner had decided that rebuilding was impracticable, 
concluding with these expressions of his own views: “ It is incon- 
ceivable to me that any Wynn should have so cruelly persecuted an 
old Liberal who had the honesty of his convictions, and should 
have continued his revenge on his helpless widow and children.” 
Persecution and revenge, forsooth! and merely because the owner 
of the land did not think it wise to incur an outlay of £500 
without hope of return. 

The Commissioners display throughout their Report the same 
keenness to convict landowners of neglect to repair. This is 
evident from the three pictures with which they are pleased 
to illustrate their book. These appear to have been taken from 
photographs supplied to them for the purpose, the motive for 
their introduction being apparent from the words written beneath : 
“A. Rent £65, 39 acres. B. Rent £18, 28 acres. C. Rent £5, 
13 acres.” It cannot be denied that these are three shockingly 
bad cases, but in one case at least—possibly in ail—the explana- 
tion is precisely the same as that already given for the farm 
of Hafodyrhaidd. The most bigoted agitator would not pretend 
to say that these three pictures are typical of the houses and 
farm-buildings in the Principality, which will compare most favour- 
ably as a rule with those in any part of England or Scotland. 

[t is clear from the Report that the evidence was a disappoint- 
ment to those Commissioners who had expected it to fit in with 
their preconceived conclusions. And they try to explain it away 
with a suggestion that tenants did not dare to come forward. 
“In our judgment,” they state in the introduction to the Report, 
“we feel bound to say that not simply a small number of ex- 
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ceptionally timid or prudent men, but a very large proportion 
of the tenant farmers in each district were deterred from coming 
forward to give evidence by fear of incurring the displeasure 
of the landlord, and therefore possibly of receiving notice to 
quit, or at any rate, being placed in a disadvantageous relation 
to him and his agent.” 

The insinuation is ungenerous and unnecessary. The tenantry 
were encouraged by their landlords, with but a few exceptions, to 
tender what evidence they had to give, and surely a Commission 
which has taken three and a half years to consider, and 963 pages to 
condense, their proofs, can hardly complain of dearth of witnesses. 
The real fact is that the landlords’ case suffered more than the 
tenants’ by the reluctance of the latter in many cases to come 
forward. The question was made a political one, and many of the 
best tenants feared lest they might become “ marked men” among 
their fellows if they volunteered to testify to the advantages of, and 
their preference for, the existing order of things. They would 
have been regarded as traitors to their own order, and this feeling 
was manifest in several cases where tenants came of their own 
accord to express their disapproval of land courts. Those who 
know Wales best will understand how men would shrink under the 
circumstances from putting themselves forward, and the Com- 
missioners’ suggestion that “the state of political and religious 
feeling in the Principality, especially in the more remote Welsh 
districts, prevents their speaking with so much confidence as to the 
tenants not being molested or being treated with less favour,” will 
I believe, apply more appositely to the tenants inter se than as 
between them and their landlords. 

Without implying that the actual conduct of the enquiry itself 
was unfair, it may safely be asserted that as a means of arriving at 
the truth it was a grotesque performance. Cross-examination was 
not allowed in any case. Witnesses made reckless assertions 
without fear of contradiction. In some cases they read statements 
which had been carefully prepared for them, and of which they 
hardly understood the meaning. Hearsay evidence was everywhere 
admissible, and no statement was too rash or too improbable, if 
only it conveyed an imputation on landlords or their agents. The 
only form of cross-examination permitted throughout the enquiry 
was adopted in the case of those who spoke in defence of the land- 
lord’s case. If the witness happened to be a tenant, there was an 
air of “ What are you here for?” and “Why are you wasting the 
time of the Commission ?” made evident at once, and his examina- 
tion cut as short as possible, and if a landlord or an agent, then it 
was left to Mr. Brynmor Jones, the Commissioner by whom the 
Report has been framed, to employ the talents which his experi 
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ence as Counsel and County Court Judge has developed, in 
“making it hot” for him, or as the Welsh Baner, the organ of the 
Anti-Landlord Party, very elegantly expressed it at the time in 
“cutting laces from his skin.” It must be admitted that Lord 
Carrington’s conduct of the enquiry as chairman was both dignified 
and courteous, and little fault could have been found, except with 
his practice of asking leading questions. But it cannot be said 
that the same measure of fairness was allowed to both sides. 
Here are two cases in point. There are many others, but I have 
n? space at my disposal. 

Mr. Ellis in his evidence brought some unjust accusations against 
the memory of the late Lord Penrhyn, characterizing his lordship’s 
conduct as “infumous.” Lord Carrington passed the expression. 

Mr. Beaver Roberts, Lord Penrhyn’s agent, some time afterwards, 
in rebutting Mr. Ellis’s evidence, referred to his “infamous” 
assertion. 

There ensued the following conversation :— 

The Cuairman: Could you not leave out that word? We do 
not want strong language like that at this enquiry. 

Witness: I cannot, it is infamous; Mr. Ellis used it himself. 

The CuairmMan: I do not wish to have such strong expressions 
used. 

Or take another example. 

TeENANT’s Witness: I know of six men sold up on the Windsor 
Estate, and of one who was turned out for carrying a gun to kill 
rabbits. 

Mr. Vincent: Will you name the individuals ? 

Witness: I cannot without their consent, and even then I 
cannot do more than hand their names to the Commissioners in 
writing. 

But when an agent very shortly after this said: “I cannot name 
the man publicly, though I am willing to hand his name now in 
writing to the Commissioners,” he was met with the stern reply, 

“Under no circumstunces can we accept confidential communi- 
cations.” 

In the Report, one is constantly reminded of the pious old lady 
who delighted in the word “ Mesopotamia.” Such an affection 
must exist on the part of one or more of the Welsh Commissioners 
for the word “ Economic,” for it recurs on almost every page. A 
division of the book is dignified with the title, “Salient Economic 
Phenomena.” A section is headed with the words, “The Economic 
relations between Landlord and Tenant.” And the word is re- 
peated ad nauseam in the summary. 

There are two sentences which have been very often quoted, 
and which it is difficult to refrain from quoting again. The first 
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is: “In other words, we desire to emphasize the public character 
of every considerable estate as an economic unit in the county in 
which it exists.” The second: “In reference to the general 
economic management of an estate, we think that the influence of 
the landlord should be exerted towards emphasizing its solidarity 
as an economic unit upon which a particular industry is carried 
on.” What ponderosity of expression! What shallowness of 
meaning! It reads like a fragment of Shandean Philosophy, and 
might have been “served piping hot ” from Sterne’s pages. 

And we feel, ourselves, inclined to turn away with Uncle Toby, 
and whistle “ Lillibullero.” 

This summary contains eleven suggestions, which are signed by 
the nine Commissioners. The first three are copy-book platitudes, 
very useful and very excellent, no doubt, in their way, but such as 
are already adopted on every well-managed estate. 

They commence with these profound expressions of Commis- 
sioners’ wisdom: “ We recommend that great care should be taken 
by estate owners in the appointment of agents.” The second is 
in effect a recommendation that all estate matters should be left 
in the hands of the agent, who must be at peace with all men, and 
must regulate his conduct according to the simple rules laid down 
for him by the Commissioners. The third is the extraordinary 
sentence already quoted, and directs the landlord to “ emphasize 
the solidarity of his estate as an economic unit,” whatever that 
may mean. The fourth is more comprehensive, and contains a 
direction to landlords for the better equipment of their holdings,— 
and in this there is a smack of irony, for the advice is followed by 
suggestions of judicial rents and fixity of tenure; deprecation of 
all restrictive covenants and of interference with the political and 
religious opinions of tenants; advice to farmers on the better 
management of their holdings; expressions of a pious hope that 
railway companies may see fit to mend their ways; and recom- 
mendations for changes in the law of landlord and tenant, and 
particularly for amendments of the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
The fifth and sixth suggestions deal with the Game Laws, and the 
Law of Distress, which they would leave unaltered. The seventh 
deals with the case of occupying freeholders, for whom they recom- 
mend State loans in the case of those who have bought their 
holdings since the year 1868, subject, however, to certain restric- 
tions which have already been referred to. The eighth suggestion 
deals with cottagers and labourers, and applauds the system of 
allotments, recommending also the putting in force of the Small 
Holdings’ Act, 1892, and the extension of the provisions of the 
Housing of Working Classes, 1890, to rural districts. The ninth 
and tenth relate to Commons and Crown Lands, and the eleventh 
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contains an ugly suggestion, attributable only to their surly dis- 
content with the evidence they were able to secure, that, “in view 
of the Commissioners’ experience, a public enquiry should be made 
into the operation of the Witnesses Protection Act, 1892, and the 
desirability of amending it.” 

The last, but unnumbered, suggestion is that the Treasury under- 
take officially the translation and publication of their magnum 
opus for the benefit of the Welsh-speaking farmers of the 
Principality ! 

But the sting of the insect is in its tail. At the foot is a recom- 
mendation by six out of the nine Commissioners—or shall we call 
them, in their own words, the “nine economic units ”—in accord- 
ance with the preconceived notions with which they started. 
I quote their own words :— 

‘© In our judgment, we believe that nothing short of the creation of a judicial 
tenancy and the constitution of a Land Court (whether by the erection of a new 
organization or the extension of the jurisdiction of the existing County Courts), 
having power to fix fair rents and reasonable conditions of tenancy, coupled with 
provisions giving tenants security in their holdings as long as they observe the 
conditions and pay the judicial rent, will suffice to secure those general advantages 
for the attainment of which the State is constituted, or to place the agricultural 
industry upon a sound basis, while securing an equitable adjustment of the rights 
of those concerned. It should be noticed that we only propose that this Bill 


should apply to agricultural holdings of such a size as are sufficient for the main 
tenance of a tenant farmer without other employment or other sources of income.” 


Translated into plain English, this is equivalent to a recom- 
mendation of a Land Court empowered to fix fair rents with fixity 
of tenure in the case of all agricultural holdings “except such as 
are not of sufficient size to maintain a family.” Fuir rents and 
fiwity of tenure for the tenant only, but competitive rents for the 
labourers they employ! This is practically the result of the 
collective wisdom of the economic nine, and of the sum of £30,000 
wasted upon their deliberations, 

The Report cannot fail to be of interest to English landowners, 
and it may serve as a warning to them. An examination of the 
evidence will suffice to show them that the conditions of farming 
are precisely similar in England and Wales, and a little reflection 
will convince them that Irish nostrums tried in Wales are certain 
sooner or later to be tried in England also. 

For the present the Welsh Land Commission may be said to 
have miscarried. Conceived in the hour of Radical triumph, it has 
given birth to its Report at a time when Radicalism is powerless 
for good or evil. But the Report itself remains, and as one of its 
results for Welsh landowners we must expect an intermittent 
agitation, varying in intensity with the seasons, in favour of its 
most extreme recommendations. 

Every arguinent that can apply to a Land Court in Wales will 
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apply to Land Courts in England. Its establishment would check 
all outlay on permanent improvements, except such as can be 
executed from a tenant’s capital. This would be a loss to agri- 
cultural interests generally, for I think it is universally admitted 
that modern equipment, as the Commissioners call it, is essential if 
farmers are to keep abreast of modern competition, and also that 
it is undesirable that they should lock up their own comparatively 
small capital in making the necessary outlay. The passing of such 
an Act would at one stroke of the pen knock off five years’ purchase 
from the value of the landlord’s property, and transfer the differ- 
ence in value to the sitting tenant. Imagine the fairness of this in 
the case of a tenant who had recently entered his farm, say at the 
Michaelmas previous to the passing of the Act! The system sug- 
gested by the Commissioners, which would mean a tenant-right to 
be paid for as in Ireland, upon the transfer of each tenancy, would 
be an injustice to labourers who under present arrangements have 
an opportunity of rising in the world, and frequently become our 
most successful farmers. They never could find the capital for 
entering, and as the voting power is now with the labourer, it 
should be difficult to reconcile him to a measure which is distinctly 
against his interest. Land Courts would benefit lawyers and 
valuers, but if the fairer recommendations of the Commissioners 
are adopted, and necessary amendments of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act are effected, their expensive machinery will be quite 
unnecessary in England and Wales. It is quite certain that 
there is no case for the establishment of these Courts in Wales 
before it is expedient to establish them in England, and such a 
scheme is “ hardly within the range of practical politics ” at present. 
In the meantime the suggestion does harm. It raises false hopes 
among tenants. It will sow seeds of suspicion and distrust among 
landlords, who will hesitate to risk more capital in making perma- 
nent improvements. It will, during the next ten years, bring 
scores of estates, especially such as are outlying, into the auction- 
room. 

But the more carefully the evidence given before this Commission 
is studied, the more striking the conviction will become that the 
so-called Land Question in Wales is the artificial creation of Mr. 
Ellis and his friends; that there is nothing in the conditions of 
tenure or estate management in Wales calling for separate legisla- 
tion; and that the question can only be treated as part of the 
much larger one which will sooner or later be dealt with when 
ownership and tenure of land in England and Wales are considered 
as a whole, and English landowners as well as Welsh landowners 
are called upon to justify their existence. 


C. MorGan-RICHARDSON. 
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HAMPTON COURT IN BY-GONE YEARS. 


For some whose familiar knowledge of it dates back from a far- 
past childhood, the very sound of the name of Hampton Court 
bears a sense of old-world quiet. The noise of fountains falling in 
rippling rhythm, or the echo of the sentry’s measured tread upon 
the flags, returns—and there is the smell of limes in blossom, and a 
feeling of old days gone by, and of all that made up for us the un- 
forgotten past. The present writer’s grandmother,* who died at the 
age of ninety-two, inhabited apartments at the very top of the palace, 
and with her and her life there, the whole place is to me associated. 
Down her long stone stair of nigh a hundred steps she went, and 
up she climbed again, once a day at least, till a short time before 
her death in 1852. I knew her for some twenty years, and to me 
she was always very old. People said she was a pretty old lady, 
with her round dimpled face, and the arch look in her grey eyes. 
Youth, however, sees not the beauty of age, and vividly, as 
yesterday, I can still recall the bewildering disappointment when 
she gave me one birthday, her gift of a lock of snow-white hair in a 
gold locket. The baby heart had coveted instead an auburn curl 
from the front that adorned her grandmother’s brow! It was then 
that I heard with childish wonder the story of how her hair had 
turned grey in a single night, after receiving the letter which 
contained the news of her husband’s death.t He had sailed to the 
West Indies to take up his appointment as governor of Tobago, 
and died of yellow fever just as the long voyage ended, and his 
ship had steered into port. In those days, my grandmother, as 
one of Queen Charlotte’s ladies, was attached to the court of George 
III. In youth she had been very lovely, and this, her portrait by 
Romney, testified. Probably, scarce anyone is now living who 
remembers her figure as she used to be seen walking in Hampton 
Court Gardens. A little old woman, rather bent, yet with slow and 
stately gait. Her train of soft black mode silk she held up at the 
back as she walked. A white kerchief, and a black lace veil 


* Lady Albina Cumberland, daughter of George, third Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. 
+ The eldest son of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 
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arranged over her close round cap, completed the picturesque 
toilette. Bonnet she never wore, excepting on Sundays for service 
in the chapel. At chapel, Lady A. (she was always “Lady A.” to 
her family and friends) sat upstairs in the royal closet, or enclosed 
gallery, then the exclusive right of present or former members of 
the household. Here she made a point of beguiling the hour of 
service with the peculiar chronic long-drawn cough, in which she 
indulged to the exasperation of the whole congregation. Vainly 
they threatened to bring it before the Board of Green Cloth—the 
“Star Chamber ” of Hampton Court ;—Lady A.’s cough was indomit- 
able. Little do I remember now of her real character. I know 
that she loved flowers, and kept myrtles on a wire stand ; that 
she wrote beautiful prayers in the fly-leaves of her prayer-books ; that 
she “ quizzed” her friends (smart remarks were styled “quizzing ” 
in her day), and that they did not always see the joke. I remember 
that in hot weather she would cool her carpets with a tine-rosed 
garden watering-pot; that she had a passion for open windows, 
for silver plate, and also for beautiful books,—and for cutting out of 
them valuable prints which she gummed into a portfolio. I 
remember also the rose-pink rouge which, though daintily 
applied every afternoon on one cheek, was so often forgotten on 
the other, and the quaint handwriting—hard to decipher, and 
well sanded over with glittering gold sand. I remember, also, her 
affectionate devotion to the Royal Family whom she served so long. 
I dearly loved my grandmother. By whomsoever else she might 
be feared, to the children she never was severe, and she never said 
she missed from her store the pdtes de guimauve and jujubes, 
which we could not resist, though we sometimes tried. 

In these days of imitated art, it is no small privilege to be able to 
see at the back of the mind’s eye, distinct and clear as a Dutch 
painting, rooms like those at the top of the long stairs. Rooms 
furnished in the days before intuitive good taste had vanished. 
The drawing-room especially shines out to memory, distinct and 
clear in its minutest details. From the dark mahogany Sheraton 
or Chippendale tables, the Indian cabinets, bearing on their tops 
blue delft bowls filled with rose leaves; the bookcases and what-nots 
carrying white Japanese crabs and vases, besides the old novels 
ranged in their endless volumes ; and the China mandarin decently 
robed in faded velvet, reclining under a card-table near the door— 
to the high, square, small-paned windows, and green moreen 
window-cushions, there is not a jarring note to be descried in 
the harmonious whole. Through those wide open windows—ever 
thrown wide except in dead of winter—came the continuous, 
ceaseless fall of the fountain below in the gardens: most dreamily 


delicious sound! Sometimes the fountain would go mad, and 
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dance wildly up and down. Even in those intervals, the very 
splash of it was musical. In through the windows would steal 
warm wafts of sweetness on summer afternoons from the blossom- 
ing lime avenues. Leaning out, we watched the blue-backed 
swallows in mid-air under the windows, coursing up and down; or 
in late autumn, clustering about the grey-stone mouldings. And 
then the view! From the palace centre, in lengthening, dark 
procession, radiated the straight lines of heavy-headed yews. 
Beyond the garden’s water-boundary, the long canal and the 
avenues of Home Park made a lesson in beautiful perspective. On 
the left, a green vista led on a mile away, closed by the mottled old 
square tower of Kingston Church. Down to the edge of the 
canal at sundown, the whole herd of fallow deer would troop 
with velvet step to drink, then plunge in and swim across to the 
other side. At dusk we watched for the white owl, who rarely 
failed on silent wing to cross from the left bank to the right. 
The distant end of the canal fifty years ago seemed to be a wood ; 
now there is but a hard line of bald white buildings. The 
beauty of the ancient yew-trees (there were hollies, too), once the 
garden’s pride, has deteriorated since then. It must be over a 
quarter of a century ago that they underwent a barbarous persecu- 
tion. With the idea of improving their appearance, the authorities 
one day took the trees in hand. Some of them had grown to be 
great ivy tods rather than yews, so smothered were they in ivy. 
So the ivy was hacked and stripped off, only to find the gaunt 
straggling heads that remained, too old and too far gone to bush 
out again. Then the trunks were literally flayed; all the natural 
roughness smoothed away; and then, when laid bare and naked, 
it is whispered that they were scrubbed with soap and water! 
Poor yews! could such cruelty ever be forgot, even if advised 
by the first gardeners of the day? In the long ago, that is 
imaged deep in the magic mirror of memory, the Hampton Court 
yews were in the zenith of their full perfection of size and shape. 
Few in number, however, were the flowers in the plots surround- 
ing them which bordered the close-shaven lawns. There were 
yellow crocuses in March, in double rank along the edges of the 
turf. Along the Broad Walk, as one goes towards the Flower-pot 
gate, China roses and heliotrope and dark crimson fuchsias, strug- 
gling with masses of blue convolvulus and mignonette, together 
made sweet confusion in the border. Here and there rose a tall 
dahlia, stittly overlooking all. No great variety; but on the other 
hand there was then no carpet bedding! The reign of that form 
of floral tyranny did not till long after begin to vex the poet’s soul. 
Virginian stock—lovely in the blending of its variegated hues— 
there must have been besides. For, as a little child, I once sur- 
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prised a tiny flower of it on a window-sill at the palace top. A 
bird must have somehow carried up the seed, and it had lodged in 
a cranny between the stones. The window was intersected by the 
great triangular stone pediment, which shut off half the daylight, 
lending an almost prison gloom to the chamber within. The 
gloom, I remember, was heightened by the ornaments on the high 
chimney-piece: a row of dull greyish-coloured, queer-shaped cups, 
which were made at the time of the famine to hold a little jam 
and look if possible like pastry, and so to save the flour. 

It was Sunday, and during church-time the child was left alone in 
the room. It was dull and dark, so she climbed up to the window, 
and discovered with ineftable delight the radiant little lilac quatrefoil 
just outside! Afterwards, the growing girl found again her child- 
hood’s “ prison flower” in “ Picciola’s” well-loved pages. And now, 
long years after, regularly as April days come round, a little packet 
of Virginian stock seed is brought in by the gardener and laid on 
her writing-table ; and the old woman goes out into the garden, and 
with her own hands sows the seed for remembrance, where best the 
sun and showers may nurture it. . . . Amongst the flowers of 
the Gardens, we loved best of all the “Star of Bethlehem.” The 
plants grew wild about the roots of the limes near the Pavilion 
Walk, and season after season they appeared, and never missed. 
Starlike is that lovely flower; and yet, how wan and watery shine 
its grey-green petals! June is the month when it is due, when 
the harbinger of joy whose name it bears has long since paled in 
Eastern skies. The idea of something sacred seems not uncommon 
in names of plants of that race. Ornithogalum arabicum (pure 
white with centre of shining black) is in Spanish “Oyoz de Christos,” 
or “The eyes of Christ.” 

On the narrower canal, whose clear waters girdle all that portion 
of the gardens lying nearest to Home Park (it used not to be 
called “The” Home Park), neither geese nor ducks were known; 
and the little duck-houses of these days were not in existence then: 
A pair of swans ruled in solitary state, or anon forgot their dignity 
by standing on their heads and grubbing among the weeds after the 
manner of their kind. A black swan was at one time permitted to 
bear them company. In the brown shade cast by trees upon the 
water, often might be dimly seen a dark length of lazy pike— 
moveless as a piece of dead stick. Reeds grew sparely where 
the rich turf met the water on the other side, next the park rails. 
It was reserved for modern taste a few years ago to dig this 
strip of grass, and make of it a kitchen-garden and a store- 
place for manure. There, in the days before such profanation 
was thought of, near this cool, quiet spot, by the water, the 
palace ladies, on hot summer afternoons, would bring their books 
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and work-baskets. Even on a Saturday, the van-loads of cuck- 
neys—an appellation then in vogue for the London people— 
would scarcely care to out-wend in that direction. The swans, 
with ruffling plumage, swam up and down; and gossip told how 
one day the black swan, in passing by, stretched his long neck and 
snatched her silver thimble from a lady sitting on the green. She, 
equal to the occasion, seized the black thief by the throat, and ere 
the thimble had time to slip down the length of it, forced him to 
disgorge. Where the narrower canal, and the triple line of its 
bordering lime-trees end westerly, at an angle following the river's 
course, a broad green terrace walk begins. The Pavilion Walk 
bore a character of gentle mystery, which drew one’s step that way 
as with a spell. All along the grass at intervals there stood great 
solemn yews. Such of them as still remain are full of dark 
grandeur, but time and neglect have broken up the long line, 
and their number is diminished, 

On a crescent-shaped lawn beside the Water Gallery, and 
rounding to the Green Terrace, is an old carved stone pedestal. 
The statue or vase, in common with all those others that at 
vne time decorated the gardens, had long been carried away 
to another place, or else destroyed. This grey stone, engrailed 
with lichened eld, was an enchanted stone—or so they said. If at 
evening one knelt down and laid the ear against it, the fairies 
talking might be heard. Many an evening have we, as children, 
lagged behind while our elders walked on, and stolen over the 
grass to crouch beside the cold grey stone. Yet, not for all our 
listening, did we ever hear one low whisper from a fairy’s lips! It 
is true that in the thick fog of a November afternoon, a chain of 
brown beads tossed over the high river wall has been known to fall 
at the feet of one walking alone there; and although received as 
aiystic gift, to change at once into a string of common horse- 
chestnuts! And itis true as history itself! that no person has ever 
succeeded in the task of walking straight along that smooth turf 
between the willow-fringed Thames and the yew trees’ line, with 
their eyes shut. It was thus without question in my grand- 
mother’s time ; there is hardly leisure nowadays for such-like follies. 
Infinitely remote and far away did the tangled wilderness of the 
Pavilion Garden, at the far end, in those days seem. In “the 
Pavilion” lived an old Mrs. Moore. She was seldom seen abroad, 
nor did I ever see the walls of her house, nor ever penetrated more 
than once beyond the wicket into the garden. That once was 
enough! What appeared to be a red and white speckled calf 
rushed out and beset us from the moment we entered and the 
little gate closed behind us. Turn whichever way we would, the 
creature bounced out upon us from within Gense dark thickets ot 
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sweet briar and syringa. It did not pursue, but it harassed, 
like a malevolent elf, till at last we fled before it terrified. The 
wildest, ferniest region of the park skirted one side of the Pavilion 
Walk. How lonesome and how lovely it was! On late Septem- 
ber evenings, after the hot, sultry day was done, the sunbrowned 
bents gave out a dewy perfume so subtle that the senses scarcely 
ean recall it. Stepping through the dry thin grass, the fallow 
deer would cry to one another in the drouthy silence, calling one 
another’s Christian names; names quite easy to distinguish. It 
was “Jack! Tom! Harry!” alloverthe place! “The time is long 
past and the scene 1s afar,” yet even now the sound, as I think of 
it, is in my ear. 

An ancient hollow oak, standing as for ages it had stood, 
knee-deep in green bracken, was the friend of our youth, and 
frequent goal in long summer ramblings. The hollow was good 
for climbing up inside; and what unspoken joy to crawl out 
through the open rent, and, sitting on a giant branch, survey 
the world at ease! An old red brick building near by was the 
Keeper’s House. It is since pulled down, and no vestige of it 
remains. Nearly opposite the site of this old barn-like house, in 
the iron rails dividing the park from the Pavilion Walk, are set a 
pair of lofty wrought-iron gates. Others, smaller and not made to 
open, were formerly arranged at intervals along the railings. One 
of them, whose centre ornament is a harp, I saw again for the first 
time after many years in South Kensington Museum. Sad, it 
seemed, to meet thus, in the dulness and dust of London,—the old 
friend so well remembered under the open sky, with wild grasses 
wrapt about its feet! Of the magnificent Great gates it is curious 
that personally I retain no recollection from the olden days—they 
seemed, indeed, to me, a new feature on revisiting the place in 
1893. The brain that designed and the hands that made 
them alike are dust, but these grand specimens of iron-work need 
never know the touch of time. Change and decay are not for 
such as these, intended, as most probably they were,—exclusively 
for royal use; yet they, or rather a portion at one side, are now 
open all day for the public to pass in and out of Home Park. 
Just in front of them, across the Pavilion Walk, a new right of 
way with steps up the wall, has for the last nine years given casy 
access from the barge-walk on the riverside. Is it old-fashionedness, 
or may be some yet more unworthy sentiment, that leads one to 
resent this throwing open wide to all the world? The effect seems 
to have half-spoilt, in some sort even to have effaced, the old special 
grace and dignity. There is so little of repose in a public 
thoroughfare; and everybody, from a tramp to a tourist, may now 
pass without hindrance into Home Park, or through the gardens 
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into the no longer sentry-guarded palace. None may hope to 
enjoy here, as in the days that are no more, the deep refreshment 
of solitude—of silence that scarce heeds the murmuring flow of 
the swift-running river, or music of gathering rooks in shadowy 
trees beyond. None shall any longer seek the “sacred quiet” of 
this secluded spot— 

** Far estranged from maddening riot 

And the busy haunts of men,” 

musing, it may be, at times within themselves— 

** When the ills of fortune grieve us, 

When her short-lived favours flee ; 
When the hollow-hearted leave us, 
Oh, how sweet to fly to thee!” 

Without any doubt there is a depressing sense of “ People’s Palace ” 
about the Hampton Court of 1896. It is well that the people of a 
great nation should have ample resource for holiday playgrounds 
provided, and it was the gracious act. of our Queen to grant these at 
Hampton Court to a public in those days comparatively small. But 
may not the sacrifice of beauty and fitness and time-honoured asso- 
ciations be sometimes carried just a trifle too far? Is it not rather 
a dream than a happy reality—the belief that this going through 
beautiful gardens, picture-galleries, or noble buildings, will in itself 
work out an education or enlarge and elevate the minds of the 
many ? Must it not be that the mind of a multitude set upon their 
day’s outing needs long cultivation and preparedness to receive 
such teaching? And does a Board-school provide it? But ques- 
tionings like these Iam afraid are characteristic of the didactic dul- 
ness we know only too well in some of the light literature of the day ! 
Let us, however, go straight back to the sweet, unfading memories 
of Hampton Court as it used to be. That deer-haunted west region 
of Home Park, from which we have wandered, was very wild and un- 
frequented. Save for perhaps now and again a solitary countryman 
making his way along the path to the keeper's lodge, rarely did one 
see a human face there. The shaggy, wide-horned Highland cattle 
—picturesque and fierce of aspect—seldom penetrated there. In 
this direction, somewhere near the cratches or cribs used to hold 
fodder for the deer in winter, lay a large square pond, reflecting a 
little group of cork trees, the Alcor noque of Spain, growing on 
its bank. It was a dreary piece of water, and on one day only do I 
remember its grey monotony disturbed. We were sitting in the 
cork tree grove, when on a sudden, all over the whole surface of the 
pond, were seen to rise up innumerable little fountains. They seemed 
to be about a foot or so in height, and they played merrily for 
several minutes, then sank down and disappeared as suddenly as 
they came, and never were they beheld again! At that dim, distant 
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date,no explanation seems to have been either sought or given. We— 
in our childish wisdom !—believed the strange sight had to do in some 
way with the big carp supposed to lie concealed in the mud at the 
bottom! Very dejected and poor-looking were the weather-worn 
cork trees of that forlorn grove. Their branches, thin and scanty, 
spread so high above the cattle line, that in my ignorance I imagined 
them to be a species of fir tree. Yet the uneven, rugged bark of 
them was a thing to arrest attention. It was true, typical cork. 
(Does anyone now remember about Lord Somebody’s butler, 
who travelling with his master in Spain appeared indifferent to 
all the glories of Granada and Seville, but when he saw the big 
cork trees of Madrid his butler’s soul at once was fired with enthu- 
siasm ?) There are not many I believe in these days who care to plant 
them in England; they are out of fashion. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and earlier, perhaps, they seem to have been not uncommon in 
gardens near London. With lovers of beautiful trees the cork 
(Quercus suber) must always be a favourite. The fine warm colour 
of its stem contrasts so well with the rich, ilex-oak-like foliage ; and 
where soil and climate suit it, the tree is so well-built and hand- 
some. There exists in the British Museum a letter written by the 
parish priest of a village in Buckinghamshire, which tells how, after 
dining with George Evelyn at “his Seate” near Burnham, he “ went 
out in the garden to see the Cork Tree.” That might be over two 
hundred years ago. The garden still exists, but the tree is no 
longer there. Many a cause besides natural decay may well make 
for the destruction of such a tree, however fine ; yet possibly in this 
climate it may not be long-lived. It was somewhere not far from 
the dreary pond and the cork grove that, as well as I can remember, 
the spot was pointed out where William III.’s horse slipped 
and gave him the fall which afterwards proved fatal. Four trees 
(their species I forget), under-grown and crooked, marked the place. 
The historical interest of an event so unimportant can scarcely still 
survive, and it is more than likely the exact spot may no longer be 
kept in mind. Can Time’s oblivion ever cover thus the real tragedies 
of that era ? 

Of long-dead kings and their life at Hampton Court, many are 
the tales that might be told: the place is storied with them. Two 
kings only bear ever so slightly a part in these impressions of 
fifty years ago. There is first, a vague swift vision of William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide in a pony phaeton and pair of greys 
driving rapidly up the Broad Walk, towards the Flower-pot Gate. 
(Kings and Queens alone might do this.) And then comes another 
vision of a gay crowd assembled at the foot of the grand painted 
stairs—called the King’s staircase—to see Louis Philippe and 
Queen Amélie pass by through the cloisters. I see still, the ex- 
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pression of the French King’s countenance, beaming with the 
happiest good nature, and his brown hair curling up high on the 
top of his head. 

These were but royal visits of a day, and never to be repeated. 

In Home Park rabbits were unknown ; but on summer evenings 
the “merry brown hares came leaping” ou all sides. Sometimes 
in March a young leveret might be discovered, snugly niched 
between the projecting roots of a lime tree. Or a hare would start 
froin its form in the long grass, almost as one’s foot touched it. 
Close by the slate-coloured doors of the Hampton Wick entrance 
—woodwork used to be painted mostly either slate or white—in 
a sheltered corner grew—I had almost said resided !—the remnants 
of a pair of elms of enormous size, and most venerable age. Of 
either tree, the shell alone remained alive ; yet, of such great vitality 
were these two hollow ancients possessed, that each had managed 
to branch out and bourgeon from the upper rim of bark, so that in 
the season of leaves they made a fair show of green. I never heard 
the life-history of these two elms. It is certain, however, that 
even so long as fifty years ago their great age was held in honour, 
for they were protected by a stout post and rail fence round each. 
Around the two oblong ponds in the neighbourhood of these living 
skeletons flourished a wild growth of willow and alder, where reed 
sparrows chirped and chatted through the day, and the water’s 
edge was fringed with reeds and blue forget-me-not. Kingfishers 
flashed across, all gloriously azure-green, secure in those happy 
times from the edicts of a cruel fashion, and from the hands of the 
relentless milliner. Gallinules and a few less frequent water-fowl 
visited these pools. A heron fished in them unharmed; and 
swans made there their nesting-place, and there they yearly 
launched their grey-coat fleet upon the quiet waters. The park 
is in this part bounded by a high wall, on the other side of which 
extend a long range of paddocks. The Queen’s state horses, the 
cream-coloured Hanoverians, were bred there, and from a point of 
view on slightly rising ground, one might sometimes see a pale 
young colt or two at grass. Along a little plain between two 
avenues lay the path leading to the palace. It led along the ridge 
of a wide fosse or trench, made in William and Mary’s reign for the 
military manceuvres held in the park. Along this plain in sultry 
August weather, at every step, hosts of churring, tawny, grass- 
hoppers skipped aside, among the yellowing grasses and tiny 
starveling hair-bells. Overshadowed by the trees near the long canal, 
the way opened formerly into the gardens. The right of private 
keys for this gate was limited to ladies of the palace. Here, the 
narrow, half-moon canal was crossed by a white wooden bridge. 
Inder it and on either side the bridge, upon the still surface, lay 
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great water-lily leaves, crowned in their season with white 
lilies. In their season, too, bronze-green musk beetles, with long, 
curving antenne, ran and slid upon the wet rounded leaves. 
Down through clear interspaces between lily-stalks and wavering 
lengths of emerald weeds, one might watch the fish dart in 
and out with glancing gleam of gold, or bask on quivering 
fins, poised within some sunbeam lost in darker depths below. 
Leaning in fancy over the wooden balustrade, a dream floats 
back of other years, steeped in the faéry suns of long ago. The 
calm of some old autumn hour returns, and for one short moment, 
To-day is not. . . . The great east front of Hampton Court 
lies within its broad, black shadow, wrapped in the silence of mid- 
noon. High up, in the very topmost rooms, well I know my 
grandmother sits near the open window. She is reading, or 
making up a cap. She always made her own caps! The time 
for relieving guard approaches, and a distant clanking in the 
cloisters soon will mingle with the fountains’ ceaseless fall. The 
one old gentleman who has leave to fish in the Long Canal stands on 
the margin holding his rod over the water, and waits in patience. 
And now [ think I hear voices coming across the park: happy 
voices, long since silent. They are coming nearer. The key turns 
in the lock and the hinges creak as the heavy gate swings open 
slowly. Under the trees a little drift of dry brown leaves stir with 
faint rustle. Suddenly the bell of the palace clock peals once—its 
silvery tones passing away with the awakened breeze into the far- 
ot blue. . . . And so the dream breaks. The old bridge is 
gone; gone, too, are “the old familiar faces,’ and the voices of 
other days; and stronger still for that shadow of a dream is 
marked the dividing-line betwixt past and present. The modern 
bridge is lower down, in a position convenient for the public, and 
for the park-gate, which occupies now a somewhat gloomy corner, 
and is left unlocked all day. 

'radition holds that nothing lost in Home Park is ever again 
found. Yet could an X ray of rarer powers be discovered, reveal- 
ing things hidden in the ground, it might be that a child’s small 
treasure might come to light somewhere about here. Just one 
hundred and one years ago an old maiden lady, a family friend of 
the famous Dr. Bentley, died. She bequeathed to a descendant of 
his, “ Lady A.’s” little daughter of seven, her whole heard of 
precious things. There were jewelled étuis, enamelled watches set 
with diamonds, and many a thing such as folks in these days go 
wild over; and there were besides a number of beautiful little 
finger-rings, all strung on a bit of pack-thread. One day the 
lawyer in charge of the bequest journeyed down from London to 
Hampton Court to deliver it over. The little girl was by ill 
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chance allowed to keep possession of the rings herself; and one 
by one soon nearly the whole of them disappeared in the long 
grass where the children played, and were never seen any more. 
The ghost of Sir Christopher Wren, if ever he revisits scenes that 
were ennobled by his architecture, must not seldom have to turn 
away grieved and disappointed. It is easy to imagine how he would 
shroud his face to shut out the eyesore of surrounding erections as 
in London,—or as here and elsewhere the desecration of some of his 
most choice interiors. The pillared Garden Cloister of Hampton 
Court was no doubt designed as a fitting entrance or exit for the 
Court to pass through, to and from the gardens. And thus, unal- 
tered, it remained up to so late as the ’sixties, or perhaps much 
later. Then, when the palace grew to be more and more “a People’s 
Palace,” this spacious, stately vestibule became a receptacle for 
the storing of garden chairs, piled up to the very ceiling almost. 
Shop counters were placed there, and photographs sold. Through 
and through every summer’s day swarm the loud-voiced crowds, to 
whom, if indeed perchance they know it, the name of Wren is as 
nought. ‘The sense of quiet and good taste which belonged to the 
days of old, when everything was more or less in keeping as it 
were, is forgotten. The inner semi-circular alcove leading from the 
Fountain Court to the Garden Cloister is built with arched recesses, 
or niches in the wall, which might have been intended for statues. 
There were no statues, but in one recess sat a poor old woman who 
sold fruit. Two big market baskets on the pavement at her knee were 
heaped with fruits according to their season. In June and July 
long narrow strawberry pottles, the same as painted in Sir Joshua’s 
“Strawberry Girl.” Later came punnets of greengages and plums 
and apricots. Especially fresh to memory are the old fruit-woman’s 
plums. They were always a kind of red, unripe colour, and about 
as hard as the stone plum with which Miss Edgeworth makes her 
parents worry poor Rosamond of “ The Purple Jar”! None the less, 
however, were they to us supreme as objects of desire. The old 
woman entrenched behind her baskets ceased one summer, and her 
image faded. Out of mind also, it may be, is now the far distant 
time when the water in the Fountain Court and also in the gardens 
uprose in one high jette d’eau. The strong, firm stream simply 
sprang into the air and fell with a certain indescribable rippling 
plash, which comes back for ever at will to the ear of those who 
knew it. The full flow of the fountain then had not been frittered 
into flattened prettiness, which seems to so ill accord with Fuseli’s 
grave and fast-decaying medallions of the Labours of Hercules, 
frescoed in grisaille round the cloistered square.* Equally out of 


* Since naming ‘ Fuseli” as having frescoed the grey medallions, I have seen a 
copy of Mr. Law’s Guide to Hampton Court, where Laguerre is named as the artist. 
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keeping with the grand lines of the garden is the same low flattened 
form of the present day, carried out in tht central fountain there. 
Far-famed for its crystal purity was the drinking water of Hampton 
Court. It was conveyed in pipes from the hill of Coombe Wood, a 
distance of perhaps three miles. Fevered sufferers in the neigh- 
bourhood, lying sick and parched with thirst, have been known to 
pine for a draught of this pure water. Leaving the Fountain Court, 
one might wander under dark cloisters and thread the windings of 
(lim passages, or come upon narrow doorways and glimpses unawares 
of little paved courts or crowded-up old bits of garden—ins and outs 
where sometimes it was hard to find the way. . . . Of less 
ancient date, in cool and gracious contrast to the so-called Dark 
Cloisters, are ranged the white pillars of the White Colonnade. 
Doors lead from it into apartments whose charm was their access 
to the Private Gardens, now in these days almost the loveliest 
and inost delightful part within all the palace limits. The Bower 
Walk and the terraces and green alleys are still full of quiet 
beauty ; although, for the inmates, it may be, their charm scarcely 
equals what it was when there was an entrance fee of one 
shilling for strangers! And here it may be noted that in 
former days the palace had no ghost-haunted corners; visitants 
from another world were then unheard of. They might have 
been there, but no one spoke of them. Perhaps people believed 
them less—perhaps they were more afraid. Many things now are 
talked about or printed which then were scarcely breathed. The 
sole apparition ever known to cause a shudder or a shriek was 
“ Cardinal Wolsey ” when, followed by his wife, he noiselessly entered 
a room from nowhere! A sudden shadow darkening the carpet gave 
the signal for immediate flight from the room, whoever might be 
there at the moment. The shadow was a huge black spider, named 
by common consent after Hampton Court’s renowned cardinal. The 
creature’s size was abnormal—his stretch of leg prodigious. And 
his wife was certain to come after him, as though to enhance the 
horror! 

Within the oldest of the old brick walls there is a garden court, 
about which nothing remarkable is known excepting the story of 
two acacia trees which once grew therein. Both were planted on the 
same day as very young saplings by two sisters who lived together 
for a great many years in the rooms belonging to this plot ot 
garden. The trees (I knew them well) increased in size and 
flouriskd for years with the usual negligent grace of an acacia. 
Then the elder sister died, and her acacia, immediately after her 
I have no doubt of this being correct, but I prefer to leave it as it is the name of 


Fuseli, the error being one that is bound up with my own old impressions of the 
Fountain Court, 
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funeral had gone past it, drooped and withered away. Years 
passed on, and then at last the other died, having reached a ripe 
old age. On the very day of her death the surviving tree—the one 
planted by herself—began to fail, and then it also perished. There 
existed surely some strange sympathy between the four separate 
lives, and the same mysterious thread of destiny seems to have 
bound the old sisters in their age with the pair of trees in the 
green vigour of their prime. One other tree I remember in its 
beauty. It was a great catalpa, which, in a sheltered eastern 
angle of the palace, overhung the garden wall (then guiltless of a 
public drinking water-tap !), and mide the shade beautiful with its 
thousands of purple-throated blooms. From old age, or from the 
effects of climate, this fine old tree has long since disappeared, and 
it would be hard to find another of such grand growth in any place 
in this country nowadays. 

Time wanes, and we must bid farewell to these old beloved 
precincts. Few, doubtless, are those who will have cared to follow 
even thus far a lead so trifling, and one that takes us back half a 
hundred years! Little use is it to prose any longer of how wide 
the contrast—how different the then and now; of how the once 
prevailing atmosphere of repose and quiet is for ever gone. Yet, 
not even for the joy of beholding Hampton Court once more as it 
was in the glory of its prime, as it remained, unspoilt and regal, 
before Bank Holidays began; before the iron horse had outrun the 
old-fashioned cockney vans from London; even for a pleasure 
like this, who is there who would have the former years return, 
with their oppressions and injustice unredressed, their cruelties not 
wiped out, their unerased blots on humanity still staining the fair 
page of English life? The old, unhappy things have mercifully 
vanished ; they are gone beyond recall. And if with them much 
that was beautiful is swept away, we must not lament too deeply, 
nor deem the price too high, though the obtuseness of modern 
taste and feeling may often have worked ill, or often ruin, with 
many a spot dear to the heart of some, as memory itself. 


ELEANOR VERE Boy Le. 
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TWO BRITISH BATTLES. 


.—“IT WAS A GLORIOUS VICTORY ”—SLUYS, 1340. 


WE have most of us read of the battles of Cressy and Poitiers, 
albeit we may not all have taken the trouble to remember that, 
while won by men “ whose limbs were made in England,” they 
were fought in furtherance of a claim entertained by Edward III. 
on the crown of France, which was scarcely defensible. Philip of 
Valois, on the other hand, greatly coveted the rich southern duchy 
of Guienne and Gascony, the one fragment of Queen Eleanor’s 
inheritance which remained to her descendants. Foiled by Philip 
in his attempt to secure the submission of Scotland, Edward 
endeavoured at first to bring about an European coalition against 
France; but in this, though he spared not his wealth, he was 
grievously disappointed. Finally, when he saw his dreams of an 
imperial alliance melt into thin air, a ray of hope came from 
Flanders, England’s natural ally in those days. The two countries 
were united by mutual commercial interests. England was the 
great wool-producing country of the west, but she had as yet 
developed little manufacturing industry, and her fleeces had in 
consequence to go for the most part to the looms of Ghent and 
Bruges. The King’s revenue from the duties levied on wool alone 
unmounted to thirty thousand pounds a year. It may be imagined, 
therefore, how important the trade was to this country, while 
as to the Flemish towns, half their population would have been 
thrown out of work if English wool had been withheld. There 
was another circumstance also which inclined the Flemings to the 
English alliance. The King of France was the declared enemy of 
their plebeian Government and the friend of their expelled or 
humbled nobles. Hence, when Edward III. courted their support 
they readily engaged to assist heart and hand in his wars. 

The result was a treaty between the English and the Duke 
of Bravant and the Flemish towns, and preparations were at once 
begun for a fresh campaign against Philip. 

In the middle of February, 1340, Edward returned from the 
Continent, and Parliament, still sharing in his ambitious views in 
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regard to France, voted him immense supplies. Before he could 
return to Flanders he was informed that Philip had collected 
an enormous fleet in the harbour of Sluys to prevent his landing. 
His council advised him to defer his departure until more ships 
could be got together. But Edward would not hear of delay, and 
sailed at once with such vessels as were ready to put to sea. This 
was the 22nd of June, 1340; and on the following evening he came 
in sight of the enemy, who on the morning of the 24th drew out 
to the mouth of the harbour. 

Edward saw for himself that the proportions of the French 
armament had not been magnified. It is said to have numbered 
four hundred vessels, and to have been manned by forty thousand 
mariners and soldiers. The English fleet is variously represented 
as numbering from two hundred and forty to three hundred sail. 
Holinshed’s account is: “He took the sea with two hundred sail, 
and directing his course towards Flanders, there came unto him 
the Lord Robert Morley, with the north navy of England, so that 
then he had in all about three hundred sail, or, as others say, two 
hundred and three-score.” These were enormous armaments. 
Possibly the number of ships engaged is exaggerated; but even 
taking the smallest estimate that I have seen given, that of Green, 
who puts the French fleet at two hundred vessels, while the 
English “had a much smaller force,” we have a very remarkable 
congregation of naval strength. Lawrence Minot, a contemporary 
poet who celebrates the deeds of Edward III. in song of no mean 
order, writing within a few years of the event, tells us that— 


“Two hundreth and mo schippes in the sandes 
Had oure Inglis-men won with thaire handes,” 


Froissart says there were more than six-score great vessels besides 
others. This expression “great vessels,” may give us an idea of the 
composition of the two fleets. Naval architecture was at this time 
in a transition state. The old galley, propelled by oars, was giving 
place, along the Atlantic sea-board at least, to sailing ships, which 
were better suited for the navigation of stormy seas. But the 
transformation was slow, and navies then, as even at a much later 
period, were composed of craft of various descriptions. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the majority of the French, 
as well as of the English, vessels engaged in the battle of Sluys 
were of small size, consisting of galleys and rowing and sailing 
boats of comparatively insignificant dimensions. Unfortunately, 
there are no illustrations extant of English vessels of this and 
the following century, except such as we find on the seals of 
sea-port towns, and these in all probability give but a very 
inadequate notion of the ships they are intended to represent— 
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if, at any rate, an inference may be drawn from the specimens 
given us of the contemporary drawing of the figure. What 
Froissart calls the “great vessels,” however, must have been of 
considerable size, judging from the fact that one “mightie great 
vesell,” the James of Dieppe, when taken was found to contain 
upwards of four hundred dead bodies. 

The French fleet was under the command of three admirals, 
Hugh Querett, or Kiriett, Peter Bahuchet, and a Genoese named 
Barbnoir, “all right, good, and expert men of warre.” It was manned 
by Frenchmen and Normans together with some Genoese mercen- 
aries. Philip’s directions to his admirals were to cover the Flemish 
coast between Blankenberg and Sluys—so-called because the 
sluice at the outlet of the canal joining Bruges with the sea— 
to wait for the English and prevent their landing. 

There they lay, those four hundred French ships, one bright 
midsummer morning, with intent to bar the passage of England’s - 
king. They were filled with the pick of the mariners of France, 
and the doughtiest of Philip’s men-at-arms, all eager for the 
fray and ready to spill their blood for what was at the bottom 
a mere dynastic quarrel, which did not concern them to the 
extent of a brass farthing. However, there they were, dancing on 
the bright tranquil waters of the Swin, all agleam in the dazzling 
sunlight. As the mist lifted a little they descried the English 
fleet bearing up towards them, and they rejoiced because it 
seemed so certain the enemy would be delivered into their 
hands. At the same instant Edward, perceiving ships to so 
vast a number “that their masts seemed like a great wood,” 
demanded of the master of his ship what he thought of so large 
a fleet. 

“Sire,” returned the master, “I think they be Normans laid 
here by the French king, who hath done great displeasure in 
England, burnt your town of Hampton, and taken your great 
ship the Christopher.” 

“Ha!” quoth King Edward, “I have long desired to fight 
with the Frenchmen, and now shall I fight with some of them, 
by the grace of God and St. George; for truly they have done 
ine so many displeasures that I will be revenged, an I may.”* 

This reminding of the king of the descent of the French 
upon Southampton one Sunday morning when most of the 
good people were at church, and of the mischief they did, 
whereof the mere sacking of the place was the least, fired his 
blood and sharpened his desire for revenge. Nor was he or 
the lowliest of his followers the less fain for the fight at the 
thought of paying out the French for the capture of the 


* Froissart. 
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Christopher and the Edward two years before, while on their 
way to Brabant, with wool and other merchandise. On that 
occasion these two great ships, with two barks and a carvel, 
were set upon by thirteen sail, some large and some small; and 
though the three smaller English vessels managed to escape, 
by reason of their quicker sailing, the other two remained to 
keep the enemy at bay for over nine hours, and were only 
compelled to yield at last after much slaughter. 

So the king set his fleet in order of battle, placing the largest 
ships in front, well furnished with archers, and between every 
second ship of archers stationing a vessel with men-at-arms. This 
was his first line, behind which was a second line, or reserve, a 
little aloof, filled with bowmen, ready “to comfort ever them that 
were most weary, yf nede were.” Another division, composed of 
three hundred men-at-arms, and five hundred archers, was told off 
to guard the ladies, of whom there was a goodly number— 
countesses, knights’ wives, and other damsels on their way to the 
queen at Ghent. The French fleet also was in three divisions, or 
“ battels.” 

The first line or fore-ward, as Holinshed’s Chronicle puts it, was 
led by the Earls of Gloucester, Northampton and Huntingdon (an 
admiral of the fleet belonging to the Cinque Ports), and Lord 
Robert Morley, admiral of the northern fleet. Amongst other 
noblemen, who took part in the battle, were the Earls of Derby, 
Pembroke, Hereford, Sir Raynold Cobham, Sir Richard Stafford, 
Lord Percy, Sir Walter Manny, Sir John Beauchamp, Lord Felton, 
Lord Delawarre, Lord Moulton, Sir Robert Dartoys, Sir John 
Chandos, and many others. 

When the king, with the aid of his admirals, had fully arranged 
the order of battle, he “drew up the sails,” says Froissart, and 
mancuvred to get the advantage of the sun, which was at first in 
the faces of the English, but which, before they set upon the 
enemy, they had at their backs. The movement appears to have 
been made with the object of securing the advantage of the wind 
likewise ; for we are told, “at last they turned a lytell to get the 
wynde at wyll.” It seems a simple thing to do, and yet it puzzled 
the French as much as Lord Howard’s endeavours to have the 
vind of them surprised the Spaniards in the first encounter with 
she Armada off Plymouth. “Whan the Normayns sawe them 
recule backe, they had marvell why they dyde so. And some 
sayd, They thinke themselfe not mete to medyll with us ; Wherefore 
they woll go backe.” 

But there was not much going back about Edward, as the French 
soon learned. However, they showed themselves by no means 
loth, when the king, whom they knew was present by his banners, 
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offered them battle. They placed the Christopher—possibly out 
of bravado—in the fore-front of the fight, and set on with great 
spirit, to the sound of “many trumpettes and instruments.” The 
combatants on both sides fought with great fierceness and deter- 
mination. The engagement was opened by the archers and cross- 
bowmen, who shot showers of arrows and bolts the one upon the 
other. The English archers, whose force and address were already 
celebrated, greatly galled the French as the respective fleets 
approached each other. “It semid with thair schoting als it war 
snaw,” sang Monk Minot. But it was not long before the men-at- 
arms were also at work in hand-to-hand conflict with sword, pike, 
and battleaxe; the ships holding to each other with grappling-irons 
and chains, and the contest becoming more and more infuriated 
and bloody. The example of the king himself in the thick of the 
fight, and of so many gallant nobles, animated the seamen and 
soldiery to such a degree, that they maintained at every point, 
notwithstanding their smaller numbers, a superiority over the 
enemy. 

“There were many deeds of arms done, taking and rescuing 
again,” says old Froissart, though not exactly in the spelling 
I have adopted. “And at last the great Christopher was first 
taken by the English, and all that were within it taken and 
slain. Then there was great noise and cry, and the English- 
men approached and fortified the Christopher with archers, and 
made it to pass on before to fight with the Genoese. The 
battle was right fierce and terrible; for the battles on the sea 
are more (langerous and fiercer than the battles by land; for on 
the sea there is no recoiling nor flying; there is no remedy 
but to fight, and to abide fortune, and every man to show his 
prowess. . . . The battle lasted from the morning until it 
was noon, and the Englishmen endured much pain, for their 
enemies were four against one, and all good men on the sea.” 

At length the English, having the advantage not only of the 
sun, but also of the wind and tide, says Holinshed, succeeded 
in driving the French fleet into the narrow part of the harbour 
of Sluys, “in such wise that neither the soldiers nor the mariners 
could help themselves, insomuch, that both heaven, sea, and wind 
seemed all to have conspired against the Frenchmen,’—as they 
did two hundred years later against the Spaniards. To add 
to these signal disadvantages under which the French laboured, 
a number of Flemish ships, descrying the battle, hurried out 
of their harbours, and brought reinforcements to the English; 
which, coming unexpectedly, had an effect out of proportion 
to their power and numbers. The French suffered a disastrous 


defeat. To judge from the accounts given by Froissart and 
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Holinshed, the victory of the English could hardly have been 
more complete. Both these authorities imply that but few 
escaped from the slaughter. There was not one that escaped, 
says the former, “but all were slayne.” “In the end the 
Frenchmen were vanquished, slaine, or taken, their ships being 
also either taken, bowged, or broken,” says Holinshed. 

The latter, however, adds, that at night-fall there were thirty 
French ships which had taken no part in the battle, and which 
thought to steal away under cover of darkness. One of them was 
the James of Dieppe, already mentioned, which, it appears, made 
a gallant effort to retrieve in some measure the disasters of the 
day by the capture of a ship of Sandwich, that belonged to the 
prior of Canterbury. But by the help of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
“after fighting all night till the next morning,” the English 
prevailed, preventing the capture of the prior’s ship, and taking 
the “ mightie great vesell” with its four hundred dead. 

“To conclude,” says Holinshed, “ verie few of the French ships 
escaped, except some of their small vessels, and certain gallies with 
their Admiral Barbe-noir, who in the beginning of the battell got 
forth of the haven,” at the same time advising the other com- 
manders to do the like. But his coadjutors, Bahuchet and 
Querett, failed to follow his example, and were captured with their 
ships. The former, if not the latter likewise (as Fabian reports), 
was hanged from the yard-arm of his flag-ship, possibly for the 
part he, as well as Querett and Barbnoir, took in the sack of 
Southampton; and richly he deserved his fate. 

Nor do the French seem to have had any pity for him. Accord- 
ing to their chronicles it was in consequence of Bahuchet’s wilful- 
ness in choosing a position so near the Flemish coast, and in 
allowing the English to hem them in the haven of Sluys that the 
battle was lost. A great number on the French side never got 
a chance to strike a blow, “nor to use the shot of their artillerie,” 
except at the risk of hurting their own people. “ However it was,” 
says Holinshed, “the Englishmen got a famous victory, to the 
great comfort of themselves, and the discomfort of their adver- 
saries.” 

This reference to “artillerie” is curious and interesting. Sluys: 
appears to have been the first naval engagement of any importance 
in which cannon were used. We have unquestioned evidence that 
in 1338 cannon of both iron and brass were employed on board 
English ships of war. In an inventory of articles delivered that 
year to the king’s vessels are noted “un canon de fer ov ii cham- 
bers, un autre de bras ove une chamber, iii de fer of v chambers, 
un handgoune,” &c. As regards the two and five chambers, it 
appears that these earliest cannon were breech-loaders, and each 
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cannon had several movable chambers to contain the charges. 
The same year (1338) gives the first French document touching 
the use of cannon. It relates to the expedition to Southampton 
above referred to. In the next year (1239) it is recorded that the 
English used cannon at the siege of Cambray. 

In all upwards of two hundred French ships were taken in the 
battle, including the Christopher and the Edward. The French 
loss in slain is said to have been thirty thousand, while that of the 
English was four thousand. Some accounts place the loss of the 
English at no more than four hundred, and that of their enemies 
at fifteen thousand. Even if we accept the smaller numbers, it is 
an enormous slaughter. \ The importance of the victory to England 
was very great, giving her command of the sea for a long period. 

So disastrous was this defeat on St. John’s Eve to the French 
arms, that it is said none of Philip’s Ministers or courtiers dared 
to inform him of the event, and it fell to the Court buffoon to give 
him the first intimation of the defeat. “The English are but 
cowards,” said the fool. “How so?” enquired the king. “ Because 
they had not the courage to leap into the sea like the French and 
Normans at Sluys,” answered the jester. 

ALFRED T. Srory. 


II.—THE BATYLE OF HASTINGS. 


THE time would seem to have now come when the story of the 
Battle of Hastings can be told as clearly and as definitely as 
will ever be possible. On its incomparable importance in English 
history no one, I hope, need dwell. Our political, our social, our 
institutional development has been affected even more profoundly 
than recent historians have held, by the issue of that desperate 
fight. And yet, they have not been backward in proclaiming its 
far-reaching outcome ; nor could any words of mine express them 
so eloquently as this passage taken from the work of the late 
Professor Freeman :— 


‘‘ There is no day in later times to compare with that memorable morning when 
Northern and Southern Europe, when England and Normandy, when Harold and 
William met face to face in the great wager of battle on the day of Saint Calixtus. 
For days of equal moment in our history, we must go back to far earlier times, to 
times which are still half shrouded in the midst of legend. For a day like the 
day when England bowed to her first purely foreign lord, we must go back to the 
day when the first Englishman was baptized into the faith of Christ, to the day 
when the first Englishman set foot on the shores of Britain.” 


Unfortunately, however, this great encounter is enveloped as to 
its details, in even more than that obscurity and doubt which 
44* 
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surround, too often, the battles of history. It had certainly been 
supposed that, in his glowing narrative, “the centre and the very 
heart ” of his work, “ the most carefully elaborated passage of his 
whole history,” Mr. Freeman had told for all time the tale of the fight 
of“ Senlac.” Writer after writer has accepted it, practically without 
question. And, indeed, never had historian been more splendidly 
equipped. He had visited the battle-field, he tells us, no less than 
five times, accompanied by the best experts, civil and military, he 
could find; he had studied his authorities with unwearied zeal ; 
officers of the Royal Engineers had assisted him by preparing a 
plan of the battle, based on his conclusions. It is only right to 
state these facts, when I claim, in the words of his foremost 
champion, that he is “wrong, completely wrong in his whole 
conception of the battle.” 

Happily there is no occasion here to prove a case which I have 
elsewhere set forth in detail.* It will rather be my object to give 
the result in a form adapted for general readers. The reason for 
doing so at the present time is that, right or wrong, this case 
has received quite recent confirmation. An impartial German 
scholar, approaching the subject independently, has arrived at the 
same conclusion as myself on the points on which I differ from 
Mr. Freeman ; indeed, he goes even further than I do in wrecking 
the Professor’s narrative and everything on which it rests. 

Dr. Spatz, in producing this monograph, with the assistance of 
Professor Delbriick of the University of Berlin, has rendered 
valuable service to the cause of historical research; + and I shall 
have occasion in this article to refer at times to his views. 

We cannot understand the Battle of Hastings (for Dr. Spatz 
agrees with me that we should so term it) without glancing at the 
preparations for war which were made in the preceding months, 
by William and by Harold, which have, we shall find,a direct bearing 
on the battle itself. There is no reason for rejecting Mr. Frec- 
man’s conclusion that Harold’s “ preparations began from the very 
beginning of his reign.” Knowing William and the Normans as he 
did, he can have been under no illusion as to the prospect of 
invasion. What form these preparations took, it is not so easy to 
say, but I would suggest that we might class them under three 
heads. First, there was the standing army of mercenaries, known 
as “ house-carls ” which had been instituted by Cnut, and had been 
kept up, as we know from entries in Domesday Book, even in the 
peaceful days of Edward the Confessor. It seems to me that 
Harold would naturally seek to strengthen this valuable force, and 

* See English Historical Revicir, ix., 209-259, with references to the Qusrterly 
Review ; and Feudal England (1895), pp. 332-418. 

+ Dee Schlacht con Hastings. Ky Wilhelm Spatz, Ph.D. (Berlin: Ebering). 
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I believe he did so by enlisting Danes. It is asserted by William 
of Poitiers, the highest authority of all according to Dr. Spatz, 
that a large force of Danes had come over before the battle, and 
though Mr. Freeman rejected this, and thought the fact was not 
elsewhere mentioned, it is found in another authority. Those who 
exalt Harold asa purely English king are apt to forget that, on 
his mother’s side, he was himself a Dane. The terrible “ Danish 
battle-axe,” the grose hasche denesche of the romances, played a 
memorable part in the battle, and it seems to have been specially 
the house-carls’ weapon. Next to these household troops we may 
rank the thegns, or country gentlemen, who would probably, as 
bound to military service, possess weapons and defensive armour. 
Below them were the peasants, the fyrd or militia, who would be 
called out for national defence, but had little orno equipment. But 
“the long, long canker of peace” had done its work. For some 
tifty years Englishmen had dwelt in peace; there was, we read in 
one chronicler, a general decay of moral strength, and luxury ran 
riot. Nevertheless it is important to remember that Harold had 
some five months before the landing of the Normans in which to 
train his native levies in at least a simple defensive formation, as 
we know they were trained, some forty years later, in view of another 
invasion. Englishmen may have been demoralized by peace, but 
at any rate they were not caught napping. 

William, on his side, enjoyed the advantage of commanding men 
used to war. Only eight years had clapsed since his great victory 
at Varaville over the king of the French, only three since his con- 
quest of Maine, and scarcely more, it is believed, since his Breton 
campaign. As with modern Prussia, the social system of Normandy 
was essentially military and aristocratic, while the knights who, 
trom beyond its borders, fiocked to William’s standard, were doubt- 
less the most adventurous and martial spirits of their respective 
lands. ‘The strength of the invaders lay in their horse; but the 
archers and crossbowmen—the latter apparently a superior class 
with armour like the knights—formed an essential part of the host. 
William must have had at his disposal fully two months in which 
to get his men into order, and, as they were, virtually, warriors to 
start with, they needed but little training. Here I may observe 
once for all that there seems no reasonable ground for doubting 
that both the Norman and English forces could have played the 
parts hitherto assigned to them in the battle. Dr. Spatz’s 
dominant idea that both sides were armed mobs and could fight 
only as individuals, is peculiar to himself alone. The horse proba- 
bly followed a leader’s banner, and would be organized as shown in 
my discoveries on the system of knight-service, in squads of ten 
knights each under a “constable.” 
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As everyone knows, the Duke was favoured by a good fortune 
exceeding that which the winds bestowed on Williain of Orange, 
luck almost unparalleled in history. For an adverse wind delayed 
his enterprise till the English militiamen had actually dispersed to 
their homes and the English fleet had left the southern coast ; and 
when at last the wind blew fair, Harold and his house-carls had been 
called away to meet the Norwegian invasion. It is difficult to 
believe that for six weeks, in the months of August and September, 
the wind precluded the eager Duke from effecting a passage. The 
chroniclers, however, are positive on the point; and the explanation 
probably is that with the open or half-decked boats of the time, 
cumbered as they would be with horses, it needed not only a 
favourable wind, but fair and settled weather, to conduct so large a 
fleet across the channel and land troops in safety. 

At William’s numbers we can only guess. The wild estimates of 
medieval chroniclers have led to inferences being drawn from the 
“fact” that, even eight centuries ago, it was possible to land on the 
coast of Sussex sixty thousand mer. We can but say that Wil- 
liam’s ships were probably but a few hundred, and that his fighting 
force may only have amounted, as Dr. Spatz believes, to some six 
or seven thousand men. This, however, is guess-work. 

Sailing on September 27th, William landed the following day at 
Pevensey, to find his forces unopposed, Harold at the other end of 
the country, and the English army, not only exhausted by a series 
of forced marches, but reduced in numbers by its costly victory at 
Stamford Bridge (25th September). In modern times an invading 
general would have made a dash on London. For William it was 
out of the question. Even after gaining his decisive victory he did 
not venture to run the risk of plunging into the heart of the country: 
for between the south coast and the Thames valley there lay, at that 
time, in a broad belt, the dense and ancient forest of the “ Andredes- 
weald.” 

I have not here the space to discuss the strategy of the campaign, 
so can only record my own opinion that Harold did not, as Mr. 
Freeman insists, compel William to fight when he occupied the hill 
of Battle. The Duke had remained stationary at Hastings, whither 
he marched on the morrow of his landing, spending the fortnight 
that elapsed between his arrival and the conflict in fortifving there 
his maritime base. The post, I may add, was familiar to Normans, 
for, even before the Conquest, the monks of Fécamp had _posses- 
sions in the town and neighbourhood. 

All that we know of Harold’s approach is that on, or shortly 
before the morning of October 14th he occupied the hill now 
crowned by the buildings of Battle Abbey. Mr. Freeman’s con- 
clusion that he did so the evening before the battle rests on no 
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authority; indeed, as Dr. Spatz observes, the earliest accounts 
imply that the English debouched from the woods lying to the 
north of the hill on the morning of the 14th. The Duke, who 
could wish for nothing better than to fight a decisive battle within 
easy distance of his base, had, doubtless, as an experienced warrior, 
obtained through scouts early intelligence of their approach. With 
an army composed of horsemen and archers, it was as obviously 
advantageous for him to assume the offensive as it was for the 
English to adopt purely defensive tactics. The latter could only 
fight on foot: the Norman knight was dependent on his horse. 
Thus, even in those early days, the dogged resistance of English 
infantry was opposed to the fwria francesa of the chivalry of 
Gaul. 

At the highest and central point of the hill—a bleak, narrow 
down, about a mile in length—Harold’s standard was erected on 
the spot where the high altar of Battle Abbey long stood in 
memory of the fact. Beyond this we know nothing of the disposi- 
tion of the English host, save the one fact which I personally deem 
certain, the fact which brings the array before us with almost start- 
ling vividness. “Shield to shield, and shoulder to shoulder,” as 
.Ethelred describes them at the battle of the Standard, the defenders 
stood in a compact mass, as though rooted to the soil. “But for the 
glitter of their weapons, it might have been a dense wood” on which 
the Normans looked from the opposite heights of Telham. Or again, 
girded as it was by the ring of the “shield wall,” the mass of liv- 
ing warriors, in the words of Henry of Huntingdon, presented “the 
aspect of a fortress.”* 

We even read that to keep this formation they wedged themselves 
so tightly together that the wounded could not move, nor even the 
corpses drop; and so they stood together, the living and the dead. 

If, in modern parlance, the square were broken, the host would 
be thrown into disorder; but so long as that line of shields and 
mail faced without a gap the foe, the cavalry, unequal to “ shock ” 
tactics, would surge up in vain against it. This mass of war- 
riors—the peasants in the rear, the house-carls and the thegns in the 
front ranks—would, we may be sure, have been so placed as to uti- 
lize, to the utmost, the slope of the ground to receive the cavalry 
attack. More than this we cannot say. The elaborate disposi- 
tion of the English host in Mr. Freeman’s pages and plan, together 
with the now famous “ palisade” in front of it, are by Dr. Spatz, 
as they have been by me, rejected as mere delusions, And with 
their removal much of his narrative collapses and falls to pieces. 


* « (Quasi castellum.” This is the famous metaphor applied to Harold’s troops, 
that Mr. Freeman (Dr. Spatz agrees with me) so strangely misunderstood. See 
Feudal England, pp. 343-4, 355-8. 
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No two tactical systems could more radically differ than those 
which here, for the first time, found themselves face to face: 
the one was purely offensive, the other was obviously adapted 
for passive defence alone. Harold must, across the Channel, have 
seen Normans in action; but the Duke and his host can never 
have beheld an array resembling that which now confronted them. 
William perceived, in Mr. Freeman’s words, that “his only chance 
was to tempt the English to break their shield-wall;” and from 
the moment of the first advance, this was the object that he and 
his men kept in view throughout. Such is the simple key to the 
actual tactics employed. 

The Norman advance and first attack are best described by 
Abbot Baudri, whose narrative is placed by Dr. Spatz, as by myself, 
among our four leading authorities, although it does not seem 
to have been even known to Mr. Freeman. It may now be taken 
as well established that the Duke’s archers led the advance, 
followed by the crossbowmen and, it would seem, some slingers, 
with orders to gall the English by their missiles and “ provoke ” 
them to break their ranks. The English who then first learnt, 
says Baudri, the power of the arrow in battle, had no means of 
effective reply: their darts, javelins, and other missiles were only 
suited for close quarters; they appear to have despised the bow 
as little better than a toy. But now death seemed to rain from 
the sky. Stung and maddened by the shower of arrows, they 
darted forward here and there, only for their tormentors to turn 
in flight and decoy them out into the open to give the mounted 
knights a chance of riding them down. The horse were now 
emboldened to attack, but the superiority of the English, when 
it came to hand to hand conflict, was soon made manifest. 
If the Norman knights had been armed with the lance of later 
days, their attack would probably have been more formidable. 
But we see them, in the priceless “ Bayeux tapestry,” equipped 
only with javelins, like the English, which they used overhand 
for thrusting and even for throwing. The use of the sword on 
which they largely relied, brought them within range of the 
terrible battle-axe, which clumsy weapon though it was, clave, 
where it struck, through all defence, bringing horse and rider 
to the ground. The short axe or hatchet could be used with one 
hand, but the great double-handed axe, the pride and joy of the 
Dane, was a weapon of enormous reach and swing, with a shaft, 
probably, not less than five feet in length. The axeman’s shield 
hung loose, supported by a strap round his neck; but when 
fighting in close order, he may have been protected by the front 
rank forming the “shield wall” as we see it in the “ Bayeux 
tapestry.” Some of the “heavy-armed” English fought like the 
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Normans with the sword; and, indeed, the fully equipped warrior 
seems to have had both sword and axe. 

Unsuccessful in direct attack, the Normans appear to have 
again endeavoured to decoy the English from their ranks, till 
at length a sudden charge of the latter drove them before it 
in confusion. It was the critical moment of the day: the cry was 
raised that the Duke had fallen. Then took place the dramatic 
incident than which no episode in the battle is better attested. 
Baring his head, William faced the swarm of his routed knights, 
and crying that he lived and would conquer yet, smote the 
fugitives, as he met them, with his spear, and, by a supreme effort, 
drove them back to the attack. They must have distanced their 
English pursuers, and have thus gained a respite in which to 
recover from their panic. Headed now by the Duke himself they 
avenged their shame on their luckless foes, scattered over the 
lower ground. The tide of battle had sharply turned; but the 
“nglish on the hill closed their ranks, and renewed as best they 
could the formation so rashly broken. Smarting beneath their 
recent repulse and stirred by the Duke’s example, the knights 
once more endeavoured to cleave the serried lines. Twice was 
William himself unhorsed in this determined onslaught, and yet 
the assailants could effect little against the English position. 
Here and there a cleft appeared, as if hewn by Norman swords; 
but Robert de Beaumont alone is recorded to have broken in, 
with the troop he commanded, on the right wing. Infantry so 
stubborn, so undaunted, could not be driven from the field by 
a “hammer and tongs” attack. The principle of the mass forma- 
tion made it impossible to oust them by mere indentation. 

The Normans recurred to their primary tactics: if the English 
could again be decoyed into breaking their invincible formation, if 
a feigned flight could induce them to scatter down the slopes in 
pursuit, they would place themselves again at the mercy of the 
horse; and, if not destroyed, their numbers would at least be so 
diminished as to turn the scale decisively in favour of their foes. 
The direct testimony of William of Poitiers leaves me in no 
doubt whatever that this feigned flight was carried out. One can- 
not wonder that a large portion at least of the English host rushed, 
in the excitement of battle, after their fleeing foes. Nor were they 
so much to blame as historians would have us believe. They may 
well have thought .that their assailants were now routed in earnest, 
and have done their best, by pursuit, to render a rally impossible. 
What was at fault was the fatal weakness of purely defensive 
tactics; without cavalry it was not possible to drive the counter- 
attack home. 

It is probable that the peasants, the light-armed English, would 
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have quickly out-distanced the “hoplites,” as Thucydides would have 
termed them, of the host; and, indeed, these auxiliaries would be 
naturally the troops placed in the rear at the moment of conflict, 
but let loose upon a fleeing foe. It would be, therefore, upon them 
that fell the chief brunt of the loss when the knights, turning their 
horses’ heads, faced once more the foe. The cause, if I am right in 
my view, of the fearful slaughter which followed was that a body of 
horse under Eustace, Count of Boulogne, had, by a preconcerted 
scheme, thrust itself between the pursuing English and the hill 
they had rashly left. Thus, with their retreat intercepted and 
themselves hemmed in on every side, they were cut down by the 
Norman knights in full view of their comrades on the hill, who 
were powerless to give them help. That they sold their lives dearly 
Englishmen may well believe, but Mr. Freeman’s details of their 
stand and of the loss they inflicted on their foes cannot be accepted 
as trustworthy. 

As for the critical manceuvre by which, in Mr. Freeman’s narra- 
tive, the fortunes of the day are determined, Dr. Spatz has no 
difficulty in showing how inextricably he confused the statements 
of his authorities with mere guesses of his own. He thus, as I 
expressed it, “built up a legend for which, we shall find, there 
exists no evidence whatever.” That legend was that the right 
wing of the English had abandoned its position, “the most easily 
accessible portion of the hill,” to pursue the Normans, and that 
the assailants were thus enabled to make their way “on to the 
height,” where the (supposed) “ barricade was already weakened,” 
and then to charge, “along the hill,” to the east, “ right against 
the defenders of the standard.” 

This would have been virtually the manceuvre by which Marl- 
borough won the battle of Ramillies, where he gained the heights 
by dis-lodging the French right, and then wheeled to his own right, 
outflanking and rolling up the French centre. Of this manceuvre, 
as Dr. Spatz observes, the authorities know nothing: it is all, I 
venture to repeat,“ sheer imagination.” 

Gravely weakened by their actual losses, and disheartened by the 
scene they had witnessed, in forced inactivity, below them, the 
remnant of the English host could henceforth only offer a hopeless 
though undaunted resistance. Stubbornly striving to the last to 
close their broken ranks, they made it clear to their assailants that 
they would fight around their king to the end. Then it was, writes 
Henry of Huntingdon, that the Duke had recourse to his archers 
and ordered them to concentrate their fire upon the standard, 
shooting high that the arrows might drop, as from the clouds, 
upon their foes. It is not probable, in spite of Dr. Spatz, that 
English historians will abandon this well-known episode or cease 
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to recognize in the Bayeux tapestry the scene of Harold wounded 
to the death by the arrow that had entered his eye. One can 
imagine Mr. Freeman’s horror if he had been coolly told that his 
touching description of the king’s agony, “the turning point 
of all English history,” refers to some nameless Englishman 
“nicht mit Harold identisch.” If we must abandon his narra- 
tive of the battle, let us at least leave him the picture of his 
hero’s death. 

When Harold fell all was over. His surviving comrades seem 
to have died, one by one, their faces to the foe; but the light- 
armed peasants streamed from the field, though even they were 
enabled to execute a tardy vengeance, when the Normans in head- 
long pursuit rode into the fatal Malfosse, plunging over, horse and 
man, like the nobles of France at Courtrai, or her cuirassiers at 
Waterloo. This momentary and useless triumph was typical of all 
the efforts made thereafter by the English, efforts which enraged 
their conquerors, but failed to check the conquest. 

And the moral? There is more than one. For Englishmen 
there is an object-lesson never more urgently needed than it is at 
the present day. For them, as I have elsewhere shown, there is a 
moral to be drawn from a foreign invasion successfully conducted 
by a small but comparatively disciplined force, from the fate of a 
people naturally brave, but demoralized by a long peace, incom- 
petent to take the field against a trained Continental force, and 
unable, after one gallant effort, to offer any organized resistance. 
For the student of war, as Dr. Spatz observes, there is the usual 
triumph of offensive tactics, and (though he would not admit 
it) the advance, as I agree with Mr. Oman, marked by the Duke’s 
use of horse and foot in combination. Again, it is hardly fanci- 
ful to claim that the splendid stand of the English foot anticipated 
many a later campaign, that the battle, in fact, as I have else- 
where said, was “ Waterloo without the Prussians.” 

Lastly, for the writers and readers of history, a steadily increasing 
band, there is the fact, depressing and yet stimulating, that 
Mr. Freeman’s famous narrative is virtually swept away. If 
it is depressing to admit that here, in his recognized master- 
piece, in the very heart of the subject he had made his own, the 
historian whose “accuracy” was his title to fame, has given us 
nothing but a prose epic, it is stimulating to learn how much 
remains to be done for the history of our country, and to know 
that even the most strenuous efforts of an impassioned clique are, 
thanks to foreign scholars, powerless to quench the light. 


J. H. Rounp. 
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THE air is full of the Education controversy. Rival plans and 
jealousies between the two political parties confuse the question, 
whilst most people are only anxious that justice be done to all 
sections, but are too far removed from practical acquaintance with 
the difficulties involved to take an active part in their solution. Mr. 
Balfour, speaking at Bristol on the 3rd February last, said we must 
surely grant that the position of a ratepayer at the present moment 
who has got to pay a School Board Rate, and then in addition 
makes a subvention to his Voluntary School, is a hard one, deserving 
consideration. It is the feeling engendered by this obvious unfair- 
ness which is creating the present difficulty. Both Voluntary and 
Board Schools are performing the same work, both are equally re- 
cognized by the State. The Voluntary Schools educate 2,445,812 of 
our children, the Board Schools 1,879,218 ; but whilst the latter, in 
addition to their State aid, are allowed to have unlimited recourse 
to the rates, the supporters of the former in School Board areas are 
also obliged to support the schools of their rivals, and it is this un- 
fair competition which is threatening their existence. The difficulty 
of the position arises only in School Board areas, and for the present 
we may leave out of account the districts which are not within those 
areas. At all events they do not require rate aid, whatever claim 
they may have for State aid in common with the other schools. 

The remedies suggested seem to take three forms, viz., (1) State 
aid only. If this State aid were given only to Voluntary Schools it 
would no doubt rectify the inequality above mentioned. But it 
would naturally be objected that the State dealt unfairly with the 
Board Schools and with the ratepayer, and such a system could 
hardly be long maintained in face of so obvious and well-founded 
an objection. Another plan is (2) that the State should pay the 
salaries of teachers in all schools, Board and Voluntary alike. This 
plan would doubtless place the two classes on an equality to a very 
great extent, but it is open to the grave objection that the teachers 
paid by the State would become a class of Government employees 
and before long practically independent of the managers of their 
schools, whether School Boards or Voluntary Committees. 

The third plan is (3) that a portion of the School Rate, propor- 
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tionate to the work done in any Voluntary School, should be pay- 
able by the School Board to the Voluntary managers. 

The objections raised to this suggestion are that it would involve 
public control, that it would increase the rates, and that it would 
re-create the old Church-rate war, as ratepayers would be contri- 
buting to religious teaching of which they might not approve. But 
as regards this last, it may be at once replied that it is the case 
already, as presumably all subscribers to Voluntary Schools, and all 
ratepayers who send their children to Voluntary Schools, prefer the 
religious teaching in the school which they favour to that given by 
the Board School for the support of which they are now rated. If 
the State were to increase its aid to all schools, it is not probable 
that the rate, if rate aid were given to the Voluntary Schools within 
the School Board area, would be raised, as the additional capitation 
received by the School Boards from the State would in general 
exceed the rate assistance given to the Voluntary Schools. 

From time to time a modification of this system of direct rate- 
aid has been suggested, but I do not think it has ever been brought 
prominently to public notice, or has received the advantage of 
public criticism. I refer to the Allocation of Rates by the rate- 
payers themselves to the school they prefer. This, if it could 
be done, would entirely remove the difficulty of claim to public 
control (by which I understand control of the Voluntary Schools 
by the School Board), and also the natural objection of the rate- 
payer to support through his rate a school the religious principles 
of which he did not approve, and at the same time it would 
remove the unfairness now complained of, and so pointedly alluded 
to by Mr. Balfour. If we could carry such ascheme out, the exist- 
ing condition of unrest and dissatisfaction would disappear, and 
it seems well worth enquiring whether there are any conditions 
which render its practical application impossible. It is already in 
operation in Canada, and surely need not be impossible in the 
Mother Country. Let us then examine this project in some little 
detail. At the outset we will say it is only to apply in School Board 
districts, and only to such Voluntary Schools under Government 
inspection as desire to avail themselves of it, and are willing to place 
themselves in communication with the School Board for that pur- 
pose. The Act of Parliament necessary for carrying out the scheme 
would provide that each School Board should once a year publish 
its rate of maintenance, exclusive of Government grant, for each 
scholar in average attendance. This figure is already known and 
recognized in Government returns, and only requires definition by 
statute. The registered correspondents of Voluntary Schools (also 
recognized by the Education Department) desirous of coming into 
the scheme would, on receiving this notice, forward to the School 
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Board a return of their average attendance for the past year. The 
School Board would then estimate the rate to be levied as required 
fer the buildings, organization, and maintenance of their own 
children, adding thereto the amount required for the maintenance 
only of the children in the Voluntary Schools, calculated on the 
numbers supplied to them as above. This maintenance charge must 
be distinguished from the other costs of the Board. It would not 
be inequitable that this allowance for maintenance charge should 
be the same per head for Voluntary and for School Board children, 
which would still leave the supporters of Voluntary Schocls to 
bear the cost of their buildings, repairs, and organization. But 
in order to maintain effectively the voluntary character of these 
schools, it would probably be wise to restrict this maintenance 
charge for Voluntary Schools to three-fourths, or perhaps even less, 
of the maintenance charge in the Board School. 

The immediate effect, even of a lesser amount, would be to bring 
the financial pressure on the Voluntary Schools within manageable 
dimensions, and effectually destroy the unrestricted rivalry in ex- 
penditure which the Board now enjoys over its competitor. The 
rate thus levied would include the general expenses of the School 
Board, the maintenance expenses of the School Board, and a pro- 
portion, fixed by Act of Parliament, of the maintenance of the chil- 
dren in the Voluntary Schools. Each Voluntary School or group. 
of schools would be entitled to as much money as the proportionate 
share of the maintenance grant in respect of the number of children 
in average attendance that they could get from their subscribers. 

A subscriber to a Voluntary School would receive from the 
registered correspondent or treasurer, in return for his subscription, 
an official receipt which would be recognized by the rate collector 
as so much rate paid. If it was for a less amount than the 
ordinary rate, the collector would receive the balance due to him in 
cash. If it exceeded the rate due he would only give his receipt as. 
for the rate due, and so enter it in his book, and the excess would 
not concern the collector at all) The same course would be 
followed with any number of receipts which any subscriber to. 
Voluntary Schools might produce. They would only be received 
to the extent to which they represented the rate due from that 
particular person. As a matter of book-keeping no difficulty 
would here arise. 

But a registered correspondent might thus receive either more or 
less rate-money than he was entitled to. If he received less, it could 
not be helped. It would show that his school was not in favour 
with the ratepayers or with a sufficient number of them; but his 
school being Voluntary no coercive power could be applied. If, how- 
ever, he received more than his due share, he would be required 
to pay the excess over to the School Board treasurer, and for the 
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due performance of his responsibilities in respect to this rate-money 
he should be required to give proper security, in the same manner 
as other collectors of rates. Only forms of receipt issued by the 
School Board to these correspondents of Voluntary Schools should 
be recognized, and these would bear on their face columns for such 
detail as might be necessary to fully explain their purpose. 

So far all seems simple enough; but it has been objected that, 
complicated as our sytem of rate collecting is by such varied classes 
of ratepayers as compound householders, corporate bodies, large 
companies, managing agents, and so on, no fair share of the rate 
would accrue to the Voluntary Schools through this impersonal 
agency, and the scheme would fail in its purpose in consequence. 
That some difficulty would arise may at once be admitted, but at 
all events it would not be a difficulty affecting the collecting of the 
rate by the public authorities. They, at all events, would get 
everything, less the amount which some ratepayers might be 
willing to give to their Voluntary Schools, and if the Voluntary 
Schools did not succeed in getting their full share the Board 
would receive the unclaimed balances, and it would appear in 
their accounts as a sum standing to their credit, and would 
correspondingly diminish the amount of the next rate to 
be levied. The difficulty thus resolves itself into one solely 
for the private authority, or Voluntary Schools, to deal with. 
Is it likely that it would be insuperable to them? To the rate- 
payer, whether a company, agent, or individual, it would be a 
matter of indifference to whom the rate was paid, provided the 
legal obligation was discharged. Might we not trust to the individual 
energy of managers of Voluntary Schools to secure their own share 
of the rate by suggesting the mode of payment? They would 
naturally not apply in hostile quarters, and the rate collector is 
not generally so popular a person that a payment to him would 
be preferred to a payment asked for by some Voluntary School. 

It might be urged that under such a system a single large rate- 
payer might wholly maintain a school out of his rate, and such is 
no doubt possible. But if a sufficient number of children were edu- 
cated in this singularly supported school there could be no objec- 
tion. It would only show that a sufficient number of parents 
_ desired such a school, and if the children were not forthcoming the 
school would have to hand back the money to the Board. 

The last objection is that the School Board rate is a precept rate 
collected with the Poor Rate. The same Act of Parliament, how- 
ever, which made the system legal could also require that the 
amount of School Board rate should be separately stated on the 
demand note. The amount in the pound, and the total amount for 
School Board rate, is always stated in the demand note used in 
London, and probably the same is done elsewhere, and the necessary 
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adaptation for this purpose, both in respect of the total and of this 
maintenance charge, is a small point of detail easily arranged. 

I have now slightly sketched the necessary machinery for this 
suggested system, for which it may be claimed that it would 
enable every important class of religious denomination to main- 
tain its own schools without being also called upon to maintain 
those of other denominations. It would leave Board Schools free 
with all their resources to maintain their system. The Church of 
England, the Wesleyans, the Roman Catholics, the Jews, could 
all be suited on a footing of equality. The rivalry would no 
longer be as to who could extinguish the other by superiority of 
purse, but who could do the best, and secure by their excellence 
the largest Government grant. Diversity of plan and method 
within the range of the Educational Code would be encouraged, and 
this would be the case in every district in which both classes of 
schools existed—an advantage certainly not to be despised, and as no 
school could get anything except it satisfied both the Government 
Inspectors and the parents who send their children to it, every 
such school would strive to be popular with its own community, 
even if, in the technical sense, it was not under popular control. 

It seems to be now anticipated that so far as Elementary 
Schools are concerned, the Government will adopt in the coming 
Session no final plan, but will make some temporary provision 
for the assistance of necessitous institutions. Scarcely any other 
course is open to them in the presence of the conflict of views now 
existing. The scheme sketched in the foregoing pages has hardly 
ever been looked at in a practical form, and certainly has not been 
thought of by any considerable section of the public. It is novel, 
in so far that the plan of allowing a man to pay a compulsory tax 
in more than one way, according to his individual inclination, has 
never yet entered into our system of public administration. But, 
if it is practicable to do so from an administrative point of view, 
and if the State can be better served in this way, and the opinions 
and desires of the people can be better carried out, is there any sound 
reason why the idea should not be entertained’? As a mere matter 
of book-keeping, no administrative difficulty seems to stand in 
the way: the Voluntary Schools are sufficiently organized already 
to be dealt with officially and effectively by the State, and there can 
be no reason why they should not be recognized and dealt with by 
the School Boards also. If the suggested scheme were fully carried 
out we should certainly have a national system of education suit- 
able to all classes and all beliefs, and varying easily in its forms in 
accordance with the wishes of parents as evidenced by their use of 
the schools. 


Joun E. Dorineton. 


MODERN NURSES. 


[A Repty.] 


THOsE who are interested in nurses and in the welfare of the 
nursing profession cannot but have observed the marked change 
which has of late come over the allusions to them in fiction, in the 
newspapers, and in common talk. Some years ago the nurse was 
supposed to be a ministering angel; Mrs. Gamp being dead, 
her successor was said to be a flawless being, of skill and unselfish- 
ness all compact, into whose hands the wife or mother was called 
upon to surrender the care of her dearest in sickness, if she 
valued their lives. Now, if we may believe some of her critics, the 
nurse is a vain, frivolous, self-seeking young woman at best, at 
worst an intrigante of more than doubtful character, certain, if 
opportunity offers, to abuse the intimacy which results from her 
position of vantage in the sick room. 

But it is very doubtful whether this change of tone corresponds 
with an alteration in the facts; it is in a measure the result of an 
inevitable reaction. The pendulum of opinion which had swung 
too far in one direction has swept back past the true centre. The 
sensible nurse has always repudiated the sentimental view of her 
calling, and it is high time to enter a protest against the exaggera- 
tions of cynical opinion. The article on “Modern Nurses” in the 
last number of The National Review may be said to carry with it 
its own refutation, since it shows that the writer, herself a nurse, is 
careful of the best traditions of her profession, and makes no claim 
to be their sole representative. Yet one like myself who, though 
not a nurse, has had unusual opportunities of hearing all sides of 
the question may be permitted to point out that the article in 
question insists unduly on acknowledged evils, and that its whole 
tone is far too pessimistic. 

No doubt the glamour of romance which has been thrown round 
the career of a nurse has been almost entirely mischievous in its 
effects ; it has made nursing fashionable, and has led the public to 
adopt unconsciously a false standard. On the one hand it has 
encouraged the spirit best exemplified in the story of the young 
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her mother paralysed, it was very dull at home, and so she was 
going to be a hospital nurse; and on the other to a tacit assump- 
tion that nurses ought to be something more than human, “angels 
with cast-iron backs,” as someone said by way of describing the 
combination of moral and physical qualities demanded of them. 
Happily the signs of a reaction are not wanting; nursing is 
beginning to take its place as only one of the many honourable 
careers open to women, endowing those who embrace it with no 
special odour of sanctity, no special immunity from temptation. 
The best “ modern nurse” makes no claim to a higher vocation 
than the teacher; she has chosen her career because it promised 
to give the fullest scope to her qualities of heart and mind, and 
she asks no incense of praise, seeking merely to deserve the quiet 
approval that is accorded to work well done in other spheres. And 
the common-sense view which is becoming more genera] should 
teach people not to place the nurse, who is only human after all, 
in situations of exceptional difficulty and danger, and then hold up 
their hands in virtuous horror because she does not come unscathed 
out of the ordeal. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that there are women 
in nurses’ dress who, tried by the most reasonable standards, are 
found lamentably wanting, whose advent into a quiet family 
causes no little dismay, and whose departure is hailed with relief. 
It is maintained that the hospital authorities are responsible for 
the existence of such women in the ranks of nurses, and that. 
matrons especially are to blame for not exercising more care in 
their choice of candidates. This accusation is probably well- 
founded in the case of some hospitals, and the obvious remedy 
is to be careful that the appointment of the matron shall not be 
a matter of chance or favour, as it has sometimes been in the 
past. A very large measure of authority is placed in the hands of 
the matron, too large, say some, but it would be as impolitic to en- 
trust an army in the field, or a ship in action, as the powers of the 
matron toa committee of management. Consequently, an unwise 
choice of such a functionary is nothing less than disastrous. The 
matron gives the tone to the entire nursing staff; if she is 
pleasure-loving and self-seeking, or capricious and unjust, the whole 
spirit of the place suffers; the better nurses lose heart, and the 
new probationers, having no high ideal of work set before them, 
learn to be content with a low one, “baulking the end half won 
for the instant dole of praise.” No one who has not seen it can 
believe how rapidly a hospital deteriorates when a change of 
matrons means also a relaxation of discipline and the substitution 
of eye service for honest work. But on this very point there is 
much cause for hopefulness, for a large measure of public spirit 
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animates hospital boards, and every year adds to the general 
knowledge of the subject, so that mistakes of selection are less 
common than of old, and the majority of the matrons who now 
hold office are worthy of their post of trust. 

A good matron will, of course, do her best to secure suitable 
candidates to train as nurses, and in nearly all the larger hospitals 
for adults, both in London and the provinces, the minimum age 
at which a probationer can enter is fixed at five-and-twenty. The 
training commonly lasts three years, so that the nurses who leave 
these schools, with their certificates, cannot begin work as private 
nurses until they are twenty-eight, an age at which they may be 
supposed to have attained discretion. It is not, however, to the 
nurse so selected and so trained that the strictures of the critics 
generally apply. Unfortunately, there is nothing to prevent a 
nurse who has failed during her term of training from obtaining 
employment. No matron, however careful, can be sure that the 
well-recommended young woman, who has answered satisfac- 
torily the long list of questions propounded to her, will make a 
good nurse, for it is only on trial that some fault of temper or of 
conduct reveals itself and causes her abrupt departure from the 
hospital. She generally gives it out that she left because she 
“could not get on with the matron,” and contrives artistically to 
suggest that the administration of that particular institution is 
rotten at the core, perhaps furnishing material to the editor of 
a half-penny paper for a paragraph under the alluring headline 
“ Another Hospital Scandal.” Then she answers the advertise- 
ment of some provincial institution or small nursing home, which 
offers low wages to a nurse “with some hospital training,” and 
thus makes her way back into a profession to which she will 
never do credit. 

Or, again, a nurse may do well in her hospital, where the tone 
is good, the work regular, and recreaticn certain, where, above 
all, she is under supervision, and yet prove unequal to the demand 
on her discretion and unselfishness in the isolated life of a private 
nurse. Here she fails conspicuously and with scandal, or 
suffers merely that gradual deterioration which ends in making 
her the hard and selfish schemer who does her work perfunctorily, 
and snatches at every pleasure that offers, lawful or otherwise. 

All this merely shows that there are black sheep among nurses, 
as in every other profession, the real crux being how to eliminate 
them. Some eight or nine years ago a determined effort was 
made by a few matrons and others to organize the nursing world. 
It was sought to establish a definite standard of training, to be 
adopted at all hospitals, and to agitate for the registration of all 
nurses at the end of their course of training, just as medical 
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students are registered. Nursing would thus become a closed 
guild, with a recognised minimum standard of efficiency, and with 
some sort of guarantee of conduct implied in the power to remove 
an offending member’s name from the register. But from the 
very outset, this scheme failed to secure the adhesion of several of 
the great training schools for nurses. It was found practically 
impossible to agree on a standard; the granting of the species of 
degree involved in registration seemed to imply examination at the 
hands of an independent body, and no two people could agree on 
the composition of that body; moreover, many authorities were 
of opinion that, inasmuch as no examination can test the best 
qualities of a nurse, the proposed guarantee would be fallacious 
and misleading. Each hospital, therefore, still trains according to 
its special lights, furnishing its own nurses with certificates of skill 
and conduct at the end of their training, and thus we have no 
professional guarantee that the woman who practises nursing has 
a valid certificate, or, having received one, has not subsequently 
disgraced it. Some concerted action on the part of the training 
schools will, I am convinced, one day bring order out of this chaos, 
but the time seems hardly ripe. The nursing profession is still too 
young, barely two generations old. In that brief space it has 
humanized the hospitals in a way which only those can fully realize 
who know the foreign hospitals, into which trained nursing has not 
been introduced ; it has brought help and healing to the very homes 
of the poor, and is even now silently revolutionizing our workhouses. 
Different styles of training, women of varying type and different 
social grades, are needed to produce fit candidates for the great 
variety of posts which nurses are now called upon to fill, and it'is 
perhaps as well that, according to haphazard English fashion, rival 
institutions are still free to work entirely on their own lines, and 
that it has proved impossible to stereotype the profession in the 
interests of one class—the employers of private nurses. 

And when all is said that can be said against the private nurse 
at her worst, there is still something to be urged on the other side. 
Is the public so helpless? Are employers always blameless? The 
craze for youth has much to answer for. For one request to send 
a staid, middle-aged nurse, the head of an institution receives ten 
for “a bright young woman.” Consequently the agencies and 
nursing institutions are tempted to engage the nice-looking girl 
who has trained for a year or two in some small provincial or 
children’s hospital, in place of the older, more homely looking 
woman who has full training and an unimpeachable record. I do 
not defend the practice; I merely point out that if the demand is 
for young nurses, the supply will be forthcoming, even at the 
sacrifice of more important qualities than youth. 
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Then, too, it is surely possible for people to ascertain, before the 
emergency arises, when there is not time to make enquiries, which 
institutions honestly endeavour to send out none but good and 
skilled women, and which cater for the less fastidious and less 
scrupulous section of the community. And when a nurse who 
comes from an institution which bears a good name proves herself 
unworthy, it is both wiser and fairer to nurses as a class, to 
report the fact to the responsible head, and similarly to the 
doctor if she is independent. It is mistaken kindness to abstain 
from reporting lapses and allow those who discredit their calling 
to go unscathed, while we utter loud complaints over the de- 
generacy of a profession which we do not help to purify. 

Perhaps also our own indolence and selfishness have had some 
share in producing the evil we complain of. It is not as a rule 
in acute illness, where skill and patience and watchfulness are most 
needed, that the nurse fails. She proves equal to the demand 
made upon her, and departs when convalescence sets in with the 
applause of all. But if a nurse is kept on long after the danger is 
over, when the patient merely needs the kindly ministrations of 
his own kin; if a nurse is called in on slight occasion because no 
one at home will give the necessary care and attention to the 
patient, then it is that the nurse, not having enough to do, is apt 
out of sheer boredom to exercise her energies in undesirable ways. 
Some of us have been inclined to blame the doctors for over- 
eagerness to call in or to retain the trained nurse in the house- 
holds of the well-to-do; they are accustomed to skilled assistance 
in the hospital, and the younger men are apt to fancy they cannot 
do without it in the home. But when there is any member of the 
family willing to listen to the doctor’s directions and able to carry 
them out intelligently, he will always yield to an expressed wish to 
dispense with a nurse, except in case of real necessity. If we ask 
an outsider to do for our nearest and dearest what our self-indul- 
gence prevents our doing for them ourselves we forfeit the right 
to be severe with the nurse if she too falls away in her duty. A 
long illness can surely forge a closer bond between husband and 
wife, or mother and son, and the offices that might be fittingly 
rendered to the patient by members of the family ought not to be 
lightly surrendered to a stranger, be she never so devoted. 

Here, again, we note a growing dispusition to assign to the 
nurse her proper place, that of the skilled assistant in serious 
illness, a growing disinclination to install her as the companion of 
convalescence or the handmaid of the sufferer during some trifling 
ailment. A very recent development of private nursing, and one 
which it would, perhaps, be well to extend yet further, meets the 
need of those who require the help of a nurse once or twice a day, 
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for washing the patient, dressing wounds, or the like. There are 
some few visiting or “daily” nurses at work in London among 
paying patients, who come in for an hour or so to perform those 
services which require a skilled hand. In chronic illness such a 
nurse is an immense boon, and it is probable that before long 
there will be many such in large centres of population. The 
difficulty of putting up an extra person in a sinall town house, 
when the servants are already overtaxed by the additional labour 
which illness entails, is also evaded by employing the non-resident 
nurse. 

The influenza epidemics of recent years are in some degree 
answerable for flooding the market with unworthy nurses, and 
that is an evil which time alone can cure. Time, indeed, and a 
little patience will right most of these grievances. Private nursing 
is a very new thing, which has hardly outgrown the crudities of 
youth; no body of tradition, with its wholesome restraints, has yet 
had time to shape itself, and the nurse too often feels herself an 
isolated unit, and forgets that she does not stand or fall by herself 
alone, but has the honour of her profession to uphold. 

There are other points touched on in Nurse Watson's article 
with which I have not space to deal; such as promotion within 
the hospital and the terms on which a nurse works with the agency 
or institution which is her link with the public. These are pro- 
fessional matters which concern the general reader only indirectly, 
matters, too, on which lay criticism is apt to fall wide of the mark. 
On the vexed question of uniform, however, a word may be per- 
mitted. Employers of nurses will do well to insist on indoor 
uniform; it is the badge of office, and no nurse who is worthy of 
her distinctive dress will be willing to discard it when on duty. 
Outdoor uniform is another matter; the quiet bonnet and cloak 
are so convenient and so suitable that the majority of nurses will 
not, I believe, give them up because they are absurdly travestied 
by the less desirable members of the profession, or by those who 
wish to be taken for nurses. But except in the case of a few 
hospitals which insist on outdoor uniform, it is a matter for the 
discretion of each nurse. If she wears her uniform wisely she will 
run no risk of being confounded with the flighty young women 
who bring discredit on an honourable calling. 


Nancy Pau 
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Washington, December 15, 1896. 

Tue second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress of the United 
States met. on Monday, the 7th inst., that being the day appointed 
for its meeting by the Constitution, which provides that Congress 
shall meet annually on the first Monday in December. At no 
point in this Government does democratic simplicity so well show 
itself as in the meeting of Congress. There is no fuss, no parade, 
hardly any formality. There are no heralds with a blare of trum- 
pets to announce that the legislative body is in session. Precisely 
at twelve o'clock the Vice-President in the Senate and the Speaker 
in the House take their seats, give a sharp tap with their gavels on 
the desks before them and simply announce: “The House (or 
Senate) will come to order.” The chaplains deliver a short prayer, 
the clerk inthe House and the secretary in the Senate call the 
rolls to see if there is a quorum present, and the wheels begin to 
turn. The opening day of a session differs from any other only in 
that half the desks in both Houses are covered with great bunches 
and baskets of flowers, floral ships and shields and chairs and other 
specimens of the florist’s art. It is the fashion to send these things 
to members on the first day, and with the usual American ex- 
travagance frequently as much as £10 are spent on a single piece. 
Despite the tame and routine character of the proceedings, they 
are always a great attraction to the general public. The galleries 
are thronged; people come to the Capitol as early as nine o’clock 
so as to obtain good seats and to look at the various statesmen 
whose names are so familiar, and whose portraits are so frequently 
published in the newspapers. The members of the diplomatic corps 
occupy their reserved gallery in the Senate, anxious to hear what 
the President has to say about foreign relations. The President’s 
Message is the one distinguishing feature of the opening day of the 
Congress. It is the one State paper in which the entire country, 
perhaps the whole world, is vitally interested. 

It is a curious paradox that this country, one of the most 
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progressive in its individual efforts, is one of the most conserva- 
tive in adhering to its governmental traditions. What is known 
as the second or “short” session of Congress, the session which 
meets on the first Monday in December, and must expire by 
constitutional limitation on the 4th of March following, is an 
anomaly, the parallel of which can be found in no other civilized 
country. This session meets after the Presidential Election has 
been held, the members constituting the Congress, however, having 
been elected twenty-five months previously. It may happen, and 
often has, that the country has repudiated the majority then in 
power, that at the Presidential Election held a month before the 
meeting of Congress the President and his party have been 
defeated and the country has indicated in the only way in which 
it can voice its sentiments that it desires a change. Yet having 
spoken, for four months its desires must go ungratified. For four 
months after election the President, who may have been defeated, 
and the majority in Congress, which no longer has the confidence 
of the electorate, exercise all the functions of government and have 
not lost one iota of their power. The President is there to initiate 
and carry through a policy if the time permits it; Congress appro- 
priates the public money, makes laws, and does the other things 
which is inherent in it. And all this time, let it be remembered, 
the successors of the members of the Lower House have been elected, 
and yet under ordinary circumstances they will not be called upon 
to take their seats or to perform their duties until thirteen months 
have elapsed. Elected in November they do not take the oath of 
office until Congress meets in regular session in December of the 
following year. The country, however, has one consolation. The 
members draw their salaries from the 4th of March, even if for the 
next nine months they do nothing to earn them. 

All this cumbersome system is due to the love of tradition. The 
fathers of the Republic, who were wise in their day and generation, 
but who, with all their wisdom, had not prescience enough to fore- 
see what would happen a hundred years after they were in the 
centre of the stage, ordained this system, and to this day it has 
remained unchanged. In the early days there was some reason 
for it. With communication slow and uncertain, with months re- 
quired to ascertain who had been elected, with’no means of quickly 
summoning Congress together, it was necessary that a long period 
should elapse between the time the member was elected and his 
duties should commence. To-day it is as useless as the Blue Laws 
which are still to be found on the statute books of some of the New 
England States, memorials to the religious zeal of our ancestors. 
Equally as absurd and antiquated is the method to formally deter- 
mine the election of a president, the meeting of Electors, and tha 
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mythical institution the Electoral College, but which cannot be 
touched because it is a tradition of the Republic. 


And yet, perhaps, this clinging to the institutions of the past has 
been the saving grace of America, and has enabled her to carry 
through an experiment in government which has been the wonder, 
as well asthe admiration, of the civilized world. There is a side 
of the American character but little known or understood by Europe, 
and especially by Englishmen. It is not appreciated that there is a 
great conservative force in this country which acts as the balance- 
wheel to the body politic at every emergency. A sociological 
study of the American race presents a most remarkable problem. 
It is the most emotional of all the modern white races. Nor is 
this surprising when one considers the causes which have brought 
this about. Here were a people who had to battle for their exis- 
tence from the very start; who, as a mere handful of colonists, 
had to fight Indians, and wild beasts and Nature in her most 
savage moods, who by sheer determination and courage conquered 
a continent so vast that no man could dream of its possibilities, 
and who won their own freedom. This resistless energy, this 
feverish desire always to be pushing ahead, this inborn passion to 
meet obstacles only to overcome them, to grapple with problems 
which the rest of the world sedulously avoided, made them high- 
strung, quick-witted, nervous, emotional. The average American 
rather takes pride that the race is nervous, because that is synony- 
mous with alertness. He would resent the charge of being emo- 
tional, and he does not realize that he is, but the fact remains all 
the same. Due to what he is, and has done, the development 
of the race has made an intensely patriotic, self-reliant, and 
assured people, always conscious of their own power, which they 
naturally overestimate. Yet with it all there is this strain of 
conservatism, and like some of our most cherished virtues we only 
appreciate it when a great emergency brings it to the surface. 
Europe watched Mr. Blaine’s marvellous antics for years, thinking 
always that he was playing to the gallery, and wondering how 
long the dangerous game could be continued without some of the 
players getting hurt. But, thoroughly as Mr. Blaine understood 
the temper of the great masses, he ignored the remnant of con- 
servatism which was to prove his undoing. For years the country 
followed him, superbly blind to consequences, contemptuous of the 
opinion of the world. This was not the confidence of the bully, 
serene in his strength and the weakness of his victim. It was 
rather the reckless audacity of the youngster of matchless courage 
and superabundant vitality, who, never having known defeat, is 
ready to stand up before all comers, unable to conceive even that 
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he may at last meet an adversary stronger and more resolute than 
himself. It was the Conservatives who defeated Mr. Blaine. 
They were slow to move, as conservatism always is, but the Mug- 
wump movement in Massachusetts voiced the sentiment. It took 
form, it spread, it accomplished its purpose. It was the Conserva- 
tives who stood by Mr. Lincoln and made it possible for him to 
carry through his great work and preserve the nation. And, again, 
in this year, we have once more seen conservatism assert itself. 
Mr. Bryan was not defeated by Republicans or Democrats. He 
was defeated by men of all parties and all classes allying them- 
selves together because they feared he proposed a remedy too 
radical. 

In considering American policies the conservative factor should 
be estimated at. its proper value. One must always remember 
that the first ebullition is an emotional one, that the wave of, one 
might almost call it, hysteria sweeps over the country like a fire on 
the stunted and withered grass of a western prairie, and like the 
fire, it must be allowed to burn itself out before it can be extin- 
guished. But when the conflagration of the plains approaches too 
close to the civilization of the cities and endangers them the re- 
sources of modern society are at hand to check it and stamp it out. 
When one of these social or political waves reaches the danger- 
point the force of conservatism acts as the check. 


The great fault ot the American system of government—as it 
appears to one who has been a close student of its operations for 
many years, and who has been able to compare it with those of 
other countries—is that it is too rigid and does not possess elasti- 
city enough to enable it to meet sudden emergencies without a 
severe shock. Theoretically, the idea of a government with three 
branches, legislative, executive, and judicial, separate and indepen- 
dent and yet co-ordinate, with their functions so nicely defined that 
coercion of the one by the other is impossible, is ideal; practically, 
it is cumbersome and wanting in cohesion. The President’s only 
method of communicating with Congress is through a written mes- 
sage. Supposed to represent a policy which the country looks to 
him to carry out, he has no means of enforcing it or putting it into 
execution. He may recommend certain things to Congress, he 
may suggest the passage of this law or the repeal of that, and Con- 
gress may, and does, treat his recommendations with insolent con- 
tempt. Theoretically, this is the highest form of government. It 
prevents the coercion of the legislature by the Executive, and that 
was a spectre never absent from the minds of the framers of the 
Constitution. To-day when the President coerces Congress it is 
through the means of patronage, by awarding offices or withholding 
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them as may be most effective. A President who does not use this 
degrading weapon, and who has lost touch with his party, is power- 
less to carry out his policy. Instead of coercing Congress we de- 
bauch it, as a result of adhering to the traditions of the fathers. 

There is a wide gulf between President and Congress, and yet no 
bridge spans it. If there was a recognized government leader in 
either House, if there was a responsible ministry responsive to pub- 
lic opinion, with power to originate as well as execute a policy, we 
should have the bridge over which we should have passed in many 
a crisis, but in its absence to cross the gulf must necessarily cause 
annoyance and delay. Congress has no means of ascertaining, ex- 
cept in a general way, what the administration wants or desires. 
There have been frequent occasions during the last few years when 
Congress has been most anxious to know whether the President 
would veto or approve a certain measure, and after long weeks of 
debate, to the great detriment of the business interests of the 
country, the President has finally announced his views through the 
medium of a letter written to a personal friend. Sometimes we 
have seen senators or representatives assume to speak for the Pre- 
sident, and when asked whether they speak by authority, although 
it is known that they do, and answering that they are not to be 
considered as the President’s spokesmen, they are told that if the 
Executive desires to be heard he must speak himself and not 
through the lips of others. There are generally in both Houses of 
Congress men who are known to represent the views of the admin- 
istration. Their position, however, is not an agreeable one. Not 
being members of the administration, belonging toa branch of the 
government which is independent of presidential control, their ut- 
terances are only semi-ofticial, their position is one of extreme deli- 
cacy, as they cannot commit the President, and they are liable to 
place him in an attitude which he may feel compelled to disavow. 
If the President and his party are in harmony, the administration 
men are envied because they are supposed to be closer to the seat 
of all power than their associates. If the relations between the 
President and his party are strained, the administration men lose 
influence in the House in which they sit, because they are stand- 
ing by an unpopular President rather than the body of which they 
are members 


The same rigidity and absence of automatic regulation is seen in 
case it is necessary to meet a deficit or to provide for Congress 
doing certain things which do not belong to the regular routine. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury find himself confronted with a 
deficit through the extravagance of Congress in making lavish 
appropriations, or its ignorance in framing a Revenue Bill which 
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does not provide the requisite revenue, there is no way by which he 
can conveniently and simply raise the required amount. He can- 
not increase the Income Tax a penny in the pound, as the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would do, because here we have no In- 
come Tax, and if we had it would be a political question. There is 
only one way by which he can obtain money enough to pay his. 
bills. The tariff must be revised. Business must be paralyzed 
while the labour of revision goes on, a work of months, and during 
that time labour and capital suffer, because pending the adjustment 
things are brought almost to a complete standstill. 

When Congress adjourns at the close of the short session on the 
fourth of March it does not meet again in regular session until the 
following December. In the meantime, legislation may be abso- 
lutely necessary, perhaps to repeal a statute whose continued ex- 
istence threatens the financial credit of the country, or to pass a 
law to provide revenue. To do this Congress must be called in 
extra session, the President having the power to do this at any 
time. But Presidents exercise this power with great caution. Un- 
less by almost unanimous consent the country recognizes the 
necessity of Congress meeting, a President will allow the evil to 
continue rather than bring Congress together. The truth is the 
country does not love Congress; it looks upon it as a necessary 
evil, but not one to be encouraged. The reason for this is easily 
understood. At every session Congress tinkers with the tariff and 
the finances and passes laws which affect the great commercial and 
speculative interests, the fear of which serve to dislocate business 
for the time being. Business men have often said that the best 
thing Congress can do, is to adjourn for ten years so as to give the 
country a rest. 

Even with the President and the majorities in both Houses of 
the same political faith it is not all smooth sailing, but when, as 
often happens, the President belongs to one party and the control 
of one or both Houses is vested in his opponents, the state of affairs 
is chaotic in the extreme. In that event there can be no legisla- 
tion, as what the President wants, the House, or Senate, does not, 
or vice versd, and with the exception of passing the annual Appro- 
priation Bills and some other legislation of a non-partisan cha- 
racter, the time of Congress is frittered away. 


About the fourth of last month, and for a few days thereafter, a 
great deal was printed in the English papers about the election of 
Major McKinley, and everybody might have felt justified in 
believing that the Republican candidate had been elected and 
officially knew the will of the people. Asa matter of fact, no Pre- 
sident has yet been elected, and several formalities have still to 
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be complied with before the law is satisfied. On the second 
Monday in next January, the electors chosen in the several States 
in November meet at their respective State capitals and give their 
votes as they were instructed at the election. If the State went 
for Bryan, the electors will vote for Bryan; if for McKinley, their 
votes will be cast for him. There is nothing to prevent the 
electors from voting for some other candidate than the one on 
whose ticket they ran. But such a thing never has happened, 
and probably never will. The electors certify to the returns, and 
three copies are made. One is sent to the Vice-President by post, 
another is sent to him by a special messenger, and the third is 
deposited with the judge of the district. On the second Wednes- 
day of February the two Houses of Congress will meet in joint 
session in the hall of the House of Representatives. The certifi- 
cates which the Vice-President has received will then for the 
first time be opened and the results announced. After the totals 
have been added up the Vice-President will proclaim the election 
of Major McKinley as President, and Mr. Hobart as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and then, and not until then, will they be elected. If Major 
McKinley should die after the announcement, Mr. Hobart would 
succeed to the presidency; but if McKinley should die before his 
election, no one knows what would happen. It is probable that 
Mr. Hobart would be elected President, but no one knows for cer- 
tain, as the death of a presidential candidate after his election by 
the people and before its announcement by Congress is without 
precedent. 

It is a curious thing that while the law provides any amount of 
circumlocution for electing the President, there is no provision 
for him to be officially informed of that fact. The only way 
he knows of his election is by reading the newspapers. But in 
case the election should be close or in doubt, or claimed by both 
candidates, there is nothing to show whom Congress has recognized 
as rightfully entitled to the seat. Members of Congress and all 
other officials receive either a certificate of election or a commis- 
sion, the President is the only one who is given neither. 


The election last month was a declaration in favour of protec- 
tion as much as it was a declaration against Free Silver: 
at least it must be interpreted as such, as both formed the 
keystone of the Republican arch; but it will be months before 
a new tariff law is enacted, and it is barely possible there may 
be no tariff legislation for two years. The present House has a 
Republican majority, the Senate has a free-silver and anti-tariff 
majority. For this session tariff legislation is blocked, although 
sporadic attempts to change the existing law will be made dur- 
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ing the next three months. Major McKinley has decided to call 
an extra session very shortly after he is inaugurated, the business 
interests of the country, especially those which contributed most 
largely to his campaign fund, demanding it. The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, which under the Con- 
stitution initiates revenue legislation, will at once proceed to frame 
anew tariff law so as to have it in readiness to present to the 
House as soon as it meets in extraordinary session. The House 
being practically | under the control of the Speaker, the Bill can be 
passed there in a few weeks, probably not more than three. It 
will then be sent to the Senate for concurrence. It cannot be fore- 
told with certainty at this time whether the Republicans will be in 
a majority in the next Senate. The control will depend on one or 
two States, whose legislatures are still doubtful. The most accu- 
rate information would indicate that the Republicans may, if they 
have extremely good fortune, have just the requisite forty-five 
votes which, with the casting vote of the Vice-President, will 
enable them to put their Bill through. On the other hand, it is 
not improbable that they will be short of one or two votes. In that 
case the Tariff Bill is defeated unless they can pick up the missing 
votes in some way. They might get them from the Sound-Money 
Democrats if the Bill was made up to suit them, and was not 
Radical in its protection ideas, the Democrats being willing, per- 
haps, to sacrifice some of their free-trade views for the sake of 
entrenching the Sound-Money administration, but as the Republi- 
cans are demanding a pretty stiff protection measure, I do not 
believe much reliance need be placed on a Democratic alliance. 
It is much more probable that if the Republicans find they need a 
vote or two to pass their Bill they will make overtures to the silver 
Republicans, who, while still calling themselves Republicans, form 
an independent group in the Chamber. These men are for silver 
first, but they have a very strong leaning toward protection, and 
some of their constituents are as much interested in the one as 
they are in the other. Heavy concessions to them in the way of 
advantageous tariff schedules might bring them into line. It will 
be seen that much uncertainty surrounds the course of legislation, 
and the obscurity will not be dispelled until the composition of 
the next Senate is known. 


It is difficult to understand how action in regard to Cuba can be 
much longer postponed. Unless Spain crushes the rebellion during 
the next three months it is inevitable that the United States will 
be forced into intervening. Both President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary of State Olney hope the administration will be permitted to 
go out of office without any change in the attitude of the United 
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States, but it is realized, and has been for many months past, that 
at any moment events may force the United States into champion- 
ing the cause of the insurgents. With this contingency ever pre- 
sent, the military and naval authorities have worked night and day 
to place the country in a fitting condition to resist attack from 
Spain, or to take the offensive if needs be. Work on fortifications 
has progressed with feverish haste. New York, Boston, and the 
principal southern ports are protected with torpedoes, and orders 
have been placed for guns, powder, and shell. The navy was never 
in such an efficient state as it is to-day. There now rides in New 
York harbour the most powerful fleet of war vessels the country 
has ever seen assembled, ships and men being ready for duty at an 
hour’s notice. We are told that it only needs the order from 
Washington to send the entire fleet over to Cuba, and from all 
accounts, nen and officers are thirsting for a brush with the enemy. 
Work on new vessels is being pushed forward with all possible 
speed, and Congress is to be asked to provide an increase of the 
enlisted force to properly man the new vessels as they go into com- 
mission. It is the general expectation that McKinley will not be 
able to withstand the pressure of public sentiment which is now so 
loudly clamouring for action on the part of the United States, and 
that the coming summer will see this country and Spain at war. 
The country would hail a war with great satisfaction, and it would 
give the administration great éclat. There is only one opinion as 
to the result. Military men, as well as civilians, believe that the 
Spanish fleet would be blown out of the water in the first engage- 
ment, and that in a very short time after the declaration of hos- 
tilities the American flag would be floating over Moro Castle. In 
fact, one of the reasons why war with Spain is so universally popu- 
lar, is that it is looked upon merely as a military promenade, just 
as the French in 1870 marched up and down the Boulevards shout- 
ing “@ Berlin,” and talked of bivouacking under the Lindens before 
three months had passed. A war means plenty of excitement, 
chances to make money, and liberal pensions, three things all very 
dear to the American heart. 


And talking of pensions, the figures are staggering. The House 
a few days ago passed the Pension Appropriation Bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, carrying an appropriation of £28,000,000. These 
pensions are the legacy of the last war, the great struggle between 
North and South. From the close of the war to date, the pension list 
has cost the country the enormous sum of £407,000,000 in round 
figures, and the time when the last pensioner shall have been paid 
is still inthe dim future. Although the war ended thirty-one years 
ago, the pension list grows larger year by year. Ten years after the 
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war closed it required less than £6,000,000 to satisfy the pensioners, 
to-day the amount is nearly five times as large. The increase is 
due to the lavish generosity of Congress. Partly for political 
reasons, as the importance of the pensioner was early recognized, 


. the Republican Party did everything possible to make the soldier 


vote a solid Republican vote, and their efforts have been very 
successful. Commencing in a modest way, the pension roll 
has been so rapidly extended that men who at the close of the 
war were ineligible for pensions now find no difficulty in secur- 
ing them. ‘The rate has been increased, men who under the law 
are pensionable but who for one reason or another allowed several 
years to elapse before applying to be placed on the roll were 
entitled to draw the arrears, and not only are the men who 
actually fought the recipients of the government’s bounty, but 
women and children are also pensioners. Without question the 
pension roll is honeycombed with fraud and the government has 
paid out millions improperly, but while this is generally known it 
makes little difference. Pensions are an institution and will con- 
tinue until the last pensioner has drawn his last quarterly stipend, 
and when that happens Congress will then probably pension the 
grandchildren and the great-grandchildren of the men who saved 
the Union. 
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